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The best 





keeps getting better. 


The predecessor to this Pioneer 
AM-FM stereo receiver established a 
tradition of value in its class. And 
we've made the completely new and 
more powerful SX-535 even better. 
The SX-535 has the quality work- 
manship, precision engineering and 
design excellence that are so 
important to the concept of real high 
fidelity. And it comes to you from the 
manufacturer of the finest stereo 
receivers in the world — Pioneer. 
Look at the features. A phase 
lock loop stereo multiplex circuit for 
improved, stable stereo separation 
and lower distortion. Two big, easy- 
to-read meters — one for signal 
strength and one for center-of- 
channel tuning. There's also 
selectable FM interstation muting 


circuitry and loudness control. Click- 
F} (o) of e}-t-t-- lalem (¢-]e)(-M celal -Merelal ice) tm 
Stereo/mono switch. The SX-535 also 
has provisions for two tape decks and 
be-Tel-socomac-lel-Melbleliler-lilelammel let micelals 
panel microphone and headphone 
jacks. It has connections for two 
pairs of speakers, selectable from 
the front panel. 
Look at the specifications. 
20 watts per channel minimum con- 
tinuous power, 40Hz — 20kHz, with 
maximum total harmonic distortion 
0.8% at 8 ohms. That's real power to 
give you smooth response and crisp, 
clean, perfect sound. The FM 
sensitivity is an exceptional 1.9uV. 
And the capture ratio is an 
cy atelelcellil- sm mele =m 
Look at the price. Under $300", 

Tared (te lave Mm (nl-Mer-le)lal-} ear: Lalet li (od 

If you want a little more power, the 
Pioneer SX-636 offers 25 watts per 


Y PIONEER’ 


when you want something better 


channel minimum continuous power, 
20Hz—20kHz, with maximum total 
harmonic distortion 0.5% at 8 ohms. 
And it’s under $350", including the 
cabinet. 

Making the ‘‘best" better is never 
easy. But Pioneer believes the extra 
time and effort it takes are well worth 
it. When you hear the SX-535 you're 
bound to agree. 

U. S. Pioneer Electronics Corp.. 
75 Oxford Drive, Moonachie, 

New Jersey 07074 

West: 13300 S. Estrella, Los Angeles 
90248 /Midwest: 1500 Greenleaf, 

Elk Grove Village, III. 60007 /Canada: 
S. H. Parker Co. 


ee Le a 
includes @ cabinet with walnut grained vinyl! top and side 
panels. The actual resale or set by the 
individual Pioneer dealer at his option 












A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Having recently handled some strenuous assignments like the an- 
tibusing demonstrations, TIME’s Boston bureau chief Sandra Burton 
thought she might have a relatively peaceful time in reporting this 
week’s cover story on Sarah Caldwell. She was soon to discover what 
the opera impresario means when she asks “200%” of herself and ev- 
eryone around her. After attending a Caldwell production of The Bar- 
ber of Seville in Manchester, N.H., Burton had to get up at 5 a.m. the 
next day to fly with her subject to Mexico City. Caldwell’s purpose: 
to look into Aztec culture for her forthcoming production of Roger Ses- 
sions’ opera Montezuma. 

Caldwell, who had had only one hour of sleep, fortified herself 
with six cups of coffee and then began digging into all aspects of the 

mcxsuocan Aztec past. “Is there a sacrificial 
- stone?” she demanded at the Nation- 
al Museum of Anthropology. And 
when the guide led her to a model of 
the giant pyramid where human sac- 
rifices had been performed, she want- 
ed to know more: “Where did they 
put the hearts?” The guide led her 
to a statue of a crouching lion, which 
bore on its back a vessel that had 
once contained the victims’ still-beat- 
ing hearts. 

After leaving the museum Bur- 
ton stuck with Caldwell’s rapid pace 
as she and her entourage swept on 
into the hills outside the city to dis- 
cuss with an ethnologist such ques- 
tions as whether Montezuma’s throne 
would be gothic or bucket-shaped, 
and whether Mexican Indians did 
or did not whoop like American 
Indians. 

Then back to the city to find 
some designers to make costumes 
for 36 Spanish soldiers, 18 Indian 
peasants, two dancing girls, eleven 
sacrificial victims (“They'll be 
cheap,” she remarked, “because they don’t wear much”). The next 
day, Burton again had to get up before dawn because Caldwell 
wanted to watch the first rays illuminate the Pyramid of the Sun, 
but when she found the national monument barred, she rushed on 
to a nearby marketplace. “It’s easier to make contact with a for- 
eign civilization through things we are familiar with ourselves,” she 
said. In New York Reporter-Researchers Nancy Newman, Gail 
Eisen and Heyden White talked to many of Caldwell's associates, 
and Music Critic William Bender wrote the story. Senior Editor 
Martha Duffy, an opera buff, delighted in getting the assignment to 
edit Bender's story (and Staff Writer Joan Downs’ accompanying 
report On women composers and conductors) because she is, as she 
puts it, a “Caldwell fan.” But then, who isn’t? 
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BURTON INTERVIEWS CALDWELL 
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JAMESON. 


You know why Scotch } | closed kiln, with no smoke 
tastes smoky? Because the Me a whatsoever touching 
malt grainsaredriedover MMMM them. Which is why this 
a peat fire, with the smoke whiskey has such a clean, 
permeating them. delicate taste. 

The grains we use in our IMPORTED This may sound like an 
Jameson’s Irish Whiskey,on Sse. advertising cliche, but if you 
the other hand, are dried ina like Scotch you'll love Irish, 


Jameson. Worlds largest-selling Irish Whiskey. 
Imported Irish Whiskey + 86 Proof + Calvert Dist. Co., N.Y.C. 
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We move our tail for businessmen 
nobodys business. 
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Enjoy filmed variety, 


\ like old time newsreels 
” _ on our wide DG-10 screen, & 
: 4 % plus audio stereo - 





entertainment 
on all our planes 
...all at no extra cost. 


Cut delays when picking up your ticket 
at the counter, with our high-speed ticketing. 


Get convenient carry-on storage on all our aircraft 
and fold-down middle seats on our spacious 727’s. 





Sonic Reservations J 
System to reserve 

a seat and a rental car 
at the same time. 





On our roomy DCG-10's you can relax in our First Class lounge with a buffet. 
And with our convenient Same Day Service schedules, you can travel out and back the same day. 
For information or reservations, call your company travel department, 
your travel agent or Continental Airlines. 
We know that giving you great service is just good business. 


We really move our tail for you. 


CONTINENTAL AIRLINES Ww 


The Proud Bird with the Golden Tail. 
a 


Continental moves its tail to: Colorado Springs, Denver, El Paso, Burbank, Honolulu, Kansas City, Los Angeles and Ontario. 
























The children are through college 
and on their own. 
Now it's your future important. 


| =i . 
Is thi time to think about a Trust? 
is any time inka a 
These are the good years. The enjoying years. That time when you can afford to do those 
things you've always wanted fo do. Without feeling guilty. 
It doesn’t seem like the time to think about a trust. But a Living Trust at The First National Bank 
of Chicago can help make these good years even fuller and richer. 
A Living Trust is a property arrangement under which you may employ The First National Bank 
to manage part or all of your investments or other income producing assets. The trust may 
be under your contro! at all times. You determine how the income and principal are fo 
be distributed. You can add or withdraw assets, change or cancel the plan at your discretion 
And with a Living Trust at The First National Bank of Chicago 
you have the peace of mind of knowing that your assets will always be 
properly managed. Even if you somehow become incapabie of 
handling your financial affairs. And the trust can cary on after 
| your death, as part of your estate plan. This avoids the The 


delay of probate proceedings for your beneficiaries and ® 

provides for them a continuing management of the assets. First National Bank 
Enjoy today, today. With the assurance that + 

tomorrow is well taken care of. of Chicago 


For more information, please write or call 
Terence Lilly. Vice President, (312) 732-8440. TRUST DEPARTMENT/ONE FIRST NATIONAL PLAZA 








“Tve always been accustomed 
to expensive Scotch, 
but until Cutty 12, 
I'd never grown accustomed . 
to its taste’ 


ae 


The human mind is a strange apparatus. 
It can convince people that because they 
pay a great deal for a Scotch, the Scotch 
must necessarily taste good. 


Taste, of course, is a matter of taste. 

So it’s not too strange that many people 
prefer a Scotch with what they might 
term “a pronounced character” Thus 
many a fine Scotch is blended for a 
somewhat heavier taste. 


The Cutty Sark people have been making 
their Scotch smooth and mellow for too 
many years to make a Scotch inthe 
tradition of the dark, heavy 12-year-olds. 
Cutty 12 has always been made in the 
Cutty Sark tradition. It is a distinctive, 
elegant Scotch, with “a pronounced 
character." But pronounced differently 
from the others. A character with 

finesse and gentility. 


And if you take pride in how much you 
pay for your Scotch, you're in luck. 
Because you get to pay a little more for 
Cutty 12 than other 12-year-olds. 


A gentleman's Scotch 
should be gentle. 
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Still think you can’t afford 
a lift truck? 


In Chicago, a good chain saw costs $300. A good 
lift truck (Clark) costs about $15,000. Look at the 
above rental rates and see for yourself what a 
bargain the lift truck is. If a new lift truck is on your 





Frank Laudicina 
General Manager 


Name 


“wait awhile” priority list, but your present trucks 
are slowing down, we'll rent you a new model with 
plenty of zip. And the tab won't be much higher 
than the chain saw rental. Clip the coupon. 


Gdialeadeensndiiegteleie 


Mr. Frank Laudicina, General Manager 
Clark Equipment Company & 
11033 S. Langley Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60628 


Frank, send me details on how you can put some new | 
model lift trucks to work for me without my owning them. 
Things like tax write-offs and no maintenance expense i 
intrigue me. 





Firm Name 
Address 


Z 
& 
Give State —J 












C is R ca WAUKEGAN 1322 Belvidere Rd. 336-3550 NORTH 5250N. River Rd. 678-3120 
EQUIPMENT MIDWAY 7000 W. 63rd St. 586-6300 CALUMET HARBOR 11033 S. Langley 264-1900 
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BIG NEWS 


FROM SONY. 


A special new projection TV set with a screen 
thats actually over 3 ft. diagonal. 


Wednesday Night at the Movies can now feel like Wednesday 
Night at the Movies. 

Because Sony, long the foremost name in small sets, has just 
come out with the foremost in big sets. 

The screen is actually about 3% ft. wide by 2% ft. high. (That's 
over four times the size of a 25” diagonal screen!) And when you're 
not looking at it, it closes up, so that it doesn't look at you. 

Also, to go with the giant screen, we've given it two big 


speakers for giant sound. And to carry luxury to the nth degree, 
the set comes with remote control—so you can change channels, 


adjust volume, etc., without leaving your seat. 

What's the picture like? Well, the same Trinitron’ system that 
everyone marvels at in our small sets is used in this big 
one. The only difference is, it's projected like a movie 
on our giant screen. 

But why talk about it? You really have to see it to 
believe it. So come in to your nearest Sony dealer for 
a demonstration. 

The only thing that's missing is the popcorn. 








“IT’S A SONY.” 


Model KP-4000 Video Projection System. © 1975 Sony Corp. of America SONY and TRINITRON are trademarks of Sony Corp. TV picture simulated 
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Justin Case... 
YourLatest Orthodontist Bill 
IsA Real Mouthful. 


The cost of straight teeth can take a big bite out 


@ you lose your BankAmericard or it’s 
stolen, there’s no liability. HM you 
run short of cash at bill 
paying time, you can pay 
any bill with 
BankAmericard Checks. 
@ you don’t like waiting, 
BankAmericard has no 
long list of “hot card” 
numbers for salespeople 
to check. ™ you run 
into a dispute with 

a merchant, 
BankAmericard can 

act on your behalf, 
to try to resolve the 
problem. 

So just in case 
you don’t already 
have a 
BankAmericard 
why not fill out 
and return the 
application below. 
It’s a good thing to 
have, just in case .. . 


































of any checking account. 
So a BankAmericard Check can be a 

handy item at the end of the month. 

With a BankAmericard Check you 

can pay any bill: gas, electric, 

medical, clothing or whatever. 

They're yours for the asking. 

Then you just use these checks 

like any personal checks, and 

they’re charged to your 

account as a cash advance. 
And just in case you 

didn’t know it, you don’t 

pay any dues to 

enjoy all the services 

of BankAmericard. 

It's so convenient 

just in case: 

@ you're far from ( 

home, BankAmericard 

is accepted at over 

1% million locations 

throughout the United 

States and in 100 countries 

abroad. 





I want a BankAmericard. 


| Name___ 


Address 







City State a 


Phone: Home ________ Business __ 











Signature -___ — 


Send to: Bank Americard 
P.O. Box 2006 
Elgin, Illinois 60120 





The First National Bank of Chicago 
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SWISSAIR’S OFF SEASON EUROPE. 
THE RIGHT TIME, THE RIGHT PRICE 


TO SLIPAWAY FOR A WEEK. 


From now until May 22 Swissair can make 
Europe a very attractive place to spend a 
week. First you'll be able to see everything 
without a lot of crowds getting in the way. 
And secondly it's the only time of the year 
you can take advantage of Swissair’s bargain 
airfare: the 7/8 Day G.L.T. Swissair also has 
the packages that let you sce Europe any way 
you want. Here they are 


1. TAKE-A-BREAK PACKAGES. 


Swissair can give you a week in E urope 
including roundtrip airfare from New York 
to Switzerland, double occupancy accom 
modations in a charming inn, plus a Swiss 
Holiday railroad pass good for unlimited 
travel throughout Switzerland. All for $62 
(if you leave during the w ) or $652 (if 
you leave on weekends) 1Z 
November |, it'll only cost y 

Swissair’s Take-A-Break packa 
have a number of different options 
slightly extra cost 

First, you can substitute a rental car with 
unlimited free mileage for the rail pass 

Second, you can spend or ght ina first 
class hotel, or every night in a number of 
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first class Ambassador hotels in Switzerland 
And 52 Agip hotels in Italy. 

Finally, besides our Take-A-Break pack 
ages that begin in Zurich or Geneva, we 
have a special package that gives you 3 day 
in Switzerland and 4 days in England 


2.CITY PACKAGES. 


Swissair has six different packages that 
give you a week in the great cities of Europx 
All include hote] accommodations, daily 
continental breakfasts, transfer 
sightseeing 

r 
Zurich This sophisticated city h 
shopping, picturesque streets, and a 
European graciousnes 
Geneva in the French-s} irea of 
Switzerland, this cosmopolitan city offer 
both scenic and cultural delight 

° 
Vienna A city of music and art, Vienna 


has an old-world style and lives up to it 


and some 


as great 


Middle 





spceaxing 








“joyous” reputation 


Vienna & Salzburg «wali: Away 
to Austria during the 150th anniv 
year of Johann Strauss’ birth 


Moscow Visit the Kremlin, Red Square 

the Pushkin Museum, and the hundreds of 

other sights of this 800 year old capital. All 

your meals are included, as well as 2 theater 
tickets and all your sightseeing 


Zurich & London Divide your week 


between the pleasures of Zurich and the 
splendors of London 
For reservations and information sc¢ 
your travel agent or Swissair at 106 Sout! 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, (800) 221-4481 
Prices based on 7/8 Day G.LT. airfare and 
ul 








yject to change 


| Swissair 
| 608 Fifth Avenue 
| New York, N.Y. 10020 





| Please send me your catalog 
on Swissair’s One Week 
European 


Vacations 


Addres — = — 





It's the lively new way to launch a conversation. Pick up a copy today. 


Take a People to lunch. 











Should New York Be Saved? 


To the Editors 
I say let New York [Oct. 20] fall 
flat on its face 
Mike Buhmilles 
Kalispell, Mont 


I am for letting New Yorkers fend 

for themselves 
Teresa M. Brodeut 
Worcester, Mass 


New York City is a disgrace to 
democracy 

Jim Madison 

Denver 


For decades, the rest of America and 
the world expected the Big Apple to be 





the prime source of sustenance for the 
poor, homeless, huddled masses. Now, 
because it’s gone broke trying to fulfill 
the American dream for so many. we 
turn our backs 
The blame isn't just New York's. It’s 
also America’s 
(Mrs.) Susan L, McVey 
Walkersville, Md. 


As America has rebuilt many of the 
greatest cities in Europe, shouldn't it 
help its own? 

Pamela Losey 
Tomes, England 


Asking the Federal Government to 
help New York City get out of debt is 
comparable to the blind leading the 
blind 

Carol Wallace 
Effingham, Ill 


As a member of the college gener- 
ation of the ‘60s, I feel strange talking 
about something as unfashionable as na- 
tional pride, but that is what is at stake 
here. We can't let our biggest, most ad- 
venturous, mOsl eXciling city go down 


the drain. Manhattan is not just an is- 

land; it is a part of our heritage. Have 
we forgotten how to be proud of it? 

Virginia Hick 

University City. Mo 


You cited the sizable salaries earned 
in New York City. You failed to men 
tion the high cost of living. however 
After one summer of Manhattan’s rents 
and grocery bills, | appreciate California 
for more than its sunshine 

Cheri Peterson 
Fullerton, Calif 


The more things change, the more 
they stay the same. Your cover depict- 
ing Mayor Beame as a tramp asking for 





THE EVERLASTING BEGGAR* 


a handout is a duplicate of a cartoon in 

Judge magazine in 1890 portraying New 
York City as a beggar 

Don A. Mayerson 

New York City 


I am not surprised New York City 
is broke. Next door to me on the beach 
in Hawaii are two ex—New York City 
firemen who are drawing lifetime pen- 
sions of $4,000 and $13,000 per year re- 
spectively from the city. Both of them 
“fell” off the truck, and now New York 
City is financing their lifetime vacations 
of surfing and lying on the beach 

Richard W. Grigg 
Sunset Beach, Hawaii 





Rage Over Rape 

“Revolt Against Rape” [Oct. 13] 
was an interesting article; but, as a male- 
chauvinistic-pig district attorney, I have 
found that men are far more sympathet- 
ic than women to the victims in rape 


Judge “Father Knickerbocker, | am ashamed 
of you. You are the richest city on the continent 
u continually stand in the attitude of a 





and 
beget 
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If you dont fly TWA 
to New York, youre 
onthe wrong airline. 


At TWA we have the best Convenient 15 minute before the hour, 15 minute before the crowd departures. 


on-time performance record 
































e between Chicago and TO NEW YORK FROM NEW YORK 
MANCE New York® That's why so 
Arrive Stops or Vi Frequer eave Arrive Stops Fr 1 
many business people fly with L 934am —Non-stog Daily 7:45am 9:00am Non uly 
us when they have an important L10 a3 am — Non-stog ExSat.Sun 7:45am 9:07am) Nor Yatly 
nee y in New York. E 10:36am = Non-stoy Daily 8:45am =:10:05am_)— Non-stog Yaily 
os ops a ew York 11:36am —Non-stor Daily L 9:45am 11:04am Non-stoy Daily 
IWA has > Most non-stops. L12:34pm = Non-stoy Daily L 10:45am) =-12:06pm_— Non-stoy Daily 
TW. L 1 34pm Non-stor ExSun. 11:45am 1:00pm = Non-stoy Daily 
At TWA we have a lot 2:35pm Non-stoy Daily 1:45am 1:04pm) Non-stor ExSatSun 
more going for us than on-time : : — x M-SLOF Daily 12:45pm zOlpes Non-stof Yaily 
= RH .12 pm N-stop Daily 1:45pm O8pm  Non-stoy Daily 
performance. We have 18 4:32pm Non-stof Daily 25cm 4:10pm Non-stop Yaily 
non-stops every business day, 5:04pm Non-stog Daily 3:45pm S:l4pm  Non-stoy ExSat 
most at convenient 15 minute 5:38pm = Non-stog ExSat 4:45pm 6:15pm Non-stop Daily 
) dail - 7:10r J - 
before the hour departures. (Asa : pee Lesiaddsies. se rae mf We ee ok std fet 
S40 py * maily n 7:16pm On-st ily 
matter of fact, we think that our convenient and E? as sc Daily 5 551 m 7:28pm N vail 
somewhat unconventional 15 minute before the 7:43pm 4 Daily 6:45pm 8: 2pm Yaul 
hour scheduling is a big reason for our superb 8:41pm * Daily 7:45pm 9:09pm Daily 
f - 9:37pm Non-stog Daily 8:00pm 9:33pm Jail 
on-time performance record.) : 
Airports: J—J.BKennedy L—LaGuardia E—Newark 
, 5 
TWA has extra large carry-on luggage compartments. You see, the fact is, over twice as many flights 
. - are scheduled out of O'Hare on the hour than at 













quarter of. So our 15 minute before the hour 
schedule not only helps you get out of the airport — 
and to New York— ahead of your competition, but it 
also helps us get out of the airport antok to 

New York ahead of our competition. 


Friendly assistance on the ground. 





If you're running late, we have specially trained 
Passenger Relations Agents like Pamela Sonju to get 
you to your gate area at O'Hare a little faster. We like 
to think of them as pilots for business travelers who 
have to fly on the ground. So next time you're 
planning a trip to New York, call 

your Travel Agent or Corporate 

Travel Department and ask 

them to put you on the airline with 

the best service to New York. TWA. 


TransWorld Express to New York. 


“According to Civil Aeronautics Board statistics for the January-July period TWA has had the best on time performance rece ind herween Chicago and New York 





The American Table, 


Part IL 


Five-piece place settings of Five-piece place settings of 
International Pewter: $14.50 each. Oneida Stainless: $3.75 each. 


When you deposit $250 or more in an American National savings account. 





In June of this year, we introduced the American It's called All-American Stainless, and it's made by 
Table. Our first offer, you may remember, was leaded the Oneida Silversmiths, makers of fine flatware since 
crystal stemware. 1848. The knives are hollow handled and all pieces are 

Now it's time for the second part of the Table: classic completely dishwasher safe 
adaptations of colonial American flatware, av ailable Like the pewter, the stainless is available at an 
both in genuine pewter, and a practical stainless pattern unusually good price. A five-piece place setting costs 

Both reflect the traditional beauty and craftsmanship —_just $3.75, and four five-piece settings are just $14.50 
of early America. Both go well not only with a traditional when you put $250 or more in a new or existing savings 
American setting, but also with many other styles as well account 

And both are available to our savers, at unusually You can get as many as 12 place settings without 
low prices making any additional deposits. And serving pieces are 
The Pewter. also available, at unusually low prices : 

The pewterware we've chosen for the American Table Achance to serve, and save, inst yle. 
is made in America, by the International Silver Company Whether you prefer pewter or stainless, we think you'll 


The handles on all the pieces are pewter. The blades, —_ agree that both are beautifully made, and excellent values 
tines and bowls on the knives, forks and spoons are So we'd like to invite you to stop by, at either of our 
| a) two downtown locations, and see 


made of brushed stainless steel ’ 
( Th them first hand 
CA ie 3, Or call us, at 661-6226 





for durability. And all 
pieces are dishwasher safe 

A five-piece place setting costs just nencan: We'll be glad to help you establish 
$14.50, when you put $250 or more Sfavie a savings program tailored to meet 
into a new or existing American your own particular savings goals 

And at the same time, you'll have 
a chance to get some extraordinary 
flatware, at a truly extraordinary price 


National savings account 

You can buy as many place set- 
tings as you want, up to service for 12, 
without making any additional 
deposits. And serving pieces are avail- 
able at similarly attractive prices 
The Stainless. 
In addition to the pewter, we're also 
offering a stainless steel colonial 
American pattern for everyday use 


In case you missed our first American 
Table offer, you can still get eight 
leaded crystal goblets, wine, or cham- 
pagne glasses for just $25 u hen you 
deposit $250 or more in a new o1 
existing American National savings 


account 





THE 
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erican National Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


LaSalle at Washington LaSalle at Wacker 60690/ Phone (312) 661-9 Member FI 





FORUM 


prosecutions. The woman juror thinks 

“I wouldn't do that,” and the man juror 
thinks the same thing 

Robert W. Baker, District Attorney 

County of Shasta 

Redding, Calif. 


After being raped at gunpoint and 
watching the same thing happen to my 
best friend, and then doing the “right” 
thing by wading through two days in 
the uninterested, if not abusive L.A. po- 
lice department and hospital, with no re- 
sults, | ask along with Steinem, “What 
do we do with our rage?” 

Rape is a great radicalizer. If the 
courts, legislators and police depart- 
ments refuse to defend us, we must de 
fend ourselves 
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Jill Wilson Lander 
Santa Barbara, Calif 





For middle-class dowagers on juries 
to believe that young, braless, freewheel- 
ing rape victims are asking for it is tan- 
tamount to believing that just because a 
woman wields a fashionable purse in 
public (which most of these jurists prob- 
ably do) she is asking to be mugged and 


Dry Gilbeys. Dry Boissiere. _s Wendy Lasser Macinskas 


Souderton, Pa 

















When a areat dry gin and a areat dry martini. So a Gilboissiere 
dry vermot ath get together, the result martini has to be a great dry martini a i eee 
is— almost inevitably —a great Dry it... you'll like it Love Story Indeed! 


Dry Gin, 86 proot } Oriana Fallaci [Oct. 20] calls her in- 
: ? terviews love stories. Yeah, love of Fal- 
as =— laci for Fallaci. Doesn't she admire any- 


“If can depend on my airline, Ee 
my granddaughter can epend on me! Lawrence J. Nolan 
















Norwalk, Conn 


n Becker, Manager, Sp. 








Overseas Divison uke. b al Has " How utterly refreshing, how grati- 
ae = fying to hear that one small courageous 
According to John Becker voice screaming and yelling for justice, 

the only thing more impor- for eye-to-eye confrontation of honesty, 


brutal or otherwise 
Brava, Oriana! 


tant than his business is his 
family. Especially Karen. And 


when Karen has a birthday Angela J. Papan 





well, it's one thing to know you Hollywood 
can get where you're going on time 
quite another to know you can Honest Moynihan 
make it back on time too. Perhaps Daniel P. Moynihan [Oct. 20] speaks 
thats why Mr. Becker relies so a language that leaves little room for 
heavily on Braniff. He knows that misinterpretation—honesty 
Braniff's standard of on-time depar- | If the United Nations is to be a fo- 
tures applies just as strongly in } rum, I'm glad Moynihan is the voice of 


the U.S. Maybe now we can drop the 
mask of tact and in so doing, gain back 
some face 


Quito as it does in Miami. He knows 
that Braniff has 41 non-stops a week 


to South America. And he 7 Patricia A. Reills 
We or mi knows he can depend on Braniff, Bergenfield. NJ 

FOR SPECIFIC SCHEDULES TO SOUTH the only U.S. flag carrier out of 
AMERICA CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT Quito, to get him home on time The problem is not that Ambassador 


OR BRANIFF AT 800-527-4000 Moynihan called Amin a “racist mur- 
derer’™’; most Africans will not argue with 
that. Rather it is the implication in his 
assertion that it is by no means an ac- 
cident that Amin is head of the Orga- 
nization of African Unity. This obvious- 


TO SOUTH AMERICA ly is false. I know of some African 
leaders who have openly dissociated 
conning through with Flying Cc Colors: themselves from Amin’s leadership and 
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And Karen knows it too 















The maximum 
120mm cigarette. 7 
A lot longer than 100’s. Yet, not a 
penny extra for all those extra puffs. ; 
Great tobaccos. Terrific taste. 


And a long, lean, 
all-white dynamite look. 


“Hello long, lean 
and delicious.” 


DL 120% by KENT 


MENT 


Regular: 17 mg."tar,” 1.3 mg.nicotine; Menthol: 18 mg. 














We? like to help you 
choose the right color TV. 
Even if it isn'ta Panasonic. 


When you plunk down several hundred dollars 
for acolor TV, it had better be the right one. And 
it can be. With a little information about what to 

look for when you choose a set 


What to look for in a picture tube. 
Don't fall in love with 
the first picture you 

see. Look at as many 
as you Can. Side by 
side. Decide which 
ones you like best 
Then compare their 
technology. We think 

a picture tube should 
have a black matrix 
around each color dot 
for greater contrast. You 
should also have a a 
choice of delta or in-line guns 
Panasonic has both. Another thing to look for is 
one of the latest developments in picture tube 
engineering. The Quintrix” picture tube. With an 
extra prefocus lens to concentrate and focus the 
electron beam. For a sharp picture from edge to 
edge. Panasonic developed it 


What to look for in a chassis. 

After you've test-watched the picture, look under 
the hood. And look for a powerful chassis. Because 
that can mean a brighter picture. Panasonic sets 
are about as powerful as you will find. Yet they use 
about as much electricity as a couple of 75-watt 
light bulbs. 

Then check to see if the 
chassis is 100% solid state. That 
means no vacuum tubes to burn 
out. And greater reliability 












Panasonic. 


just slightly ahead of our time. 





“The Quatrecolor with the Quintrix” 


All Panasonic sets are 100% 
solid state. And use up-to-date 
solid-state IC technology. So 
there's less circuitry. Which 
means less can go wrong 
And make sure the set is , 
designed for easy service. That's the advantage 
of a modular chassis. In the Panasonic Quatrecolor 
modular chassis, most components are on 


7 five snap-out, snap-in modular 
& 1 





boards. So repairs, should they 
ever be necessary, can almost always 


be made quickly and easily. 


What to look for in controls. 


You buy a color TV to watch >====———me 
SOLID STATE 


color TV, not play engineer 
Look for one button that 
controls color, tint, contrast 
. and brightness. Panasonic 
calls it Q-Lock™ But you should also 
have the option to control your own picture. So we 
also include Manual Over-Ride 


What to look for in a warranty. 
Look for a long one. While many other manufacturers 
are cutting back on warranties, every Quatrecolor 
set still has a 1-year warranty on parts and labor 
And a 2-year parts and 1-year labor warranty on 
the picture tube. Our warranty card spells out the 
conditions of our limited warranty 

We hope these hints help you choose the 
right color TV. And who knows? It just might be 
a Panasonic 












politics. President Nyerere of Tanzania 

is one. I think Moynihan has commit- 
ted a diplomatic blunder 

Boniface Onubogu 

Duisburg, West Germany 





Sinai Skies 

Reporter Donald Neff in “Sinai Life 
Bugs and Bedouinism” [Oct. 20) prom- 
ises the American technicians in Sinai 
“swarms of fleas, mosquitoes, scorpions, 
snakes and Bedouinism.” 

I served for a year recently as a phy- 
sician for Bedouins in Sinai. There are 
extremely few cases of snake and scor- 
pion bites and almost no cases of *Be- 
douinism™ among “civilized” people 
The technicians will enjoy the nicest qui- 
et, the most wonderful night skies in the 
world, and a beautiful climate 

About Bedouins: you can safely 
leave your car and things in the desert 
among the Bedouins and find them 
many days later untouched 

Moshe Zamir, M.D. 
Hines, Ill 





Warrior Kalem 
I am amazed at the tone and sub- 
stance of T.E. Kalem’s review of Eric 
Bentley's new play Are You Now or Have 
You Ever Been (Oct. 6]. If Mr. Kalem 
were writing in the era of John Foster 
Dulles, I could better understand his 

cold warrior rhetoric 
Bernard E. Hobson 
Houston 


T.E. Kalem’s review of Eric Bent- 
ley’s play was the most inspiriting in this 
long, dull moral season. Sometimes one 
feels that there is only Solzhenitsyn who 
remembers Stalin, and that the rest of 
the world is successfully engaged in 
making a madman out of him for re- 
membering. Eric Bentley’s own courage 
is best defined by his craven conduct 
during the student uprisings at Colum- 
bia in 1968. Kalem’s refreshing evoca- 
tion of the 1950s and defiance of fash- 
ion remind me that it was TIME that 
fingered Lattimore in 1950: simply by 
quoting from his work 

William F. Buckley Jr 
New York City 





The Soaked Perfesser 


That sporting biography of Casey 
Stengel [Oct. 13] was a real gem. I have 
only once been tempted into a ballpark, 
and that was because Berra, Mantle and 
Stengel were on hand. On that occasion 
a detractor with a well-aimed can of beer 
soaked the perfesser, who dismissed the 
incident by growling to the ever-present 
reporter: “Just hope it was Pabst!” 

Colin Benbow 
Warwick, Bermuda 


——__——————————————————————— 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building 


Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Qa«s—-Believe It or Not/ 





WH Usti= 
ID YWRARS OLDER 


FROM 1795 TO TODAY — FOR 180 YEARS 
SIX GENERATIONS OF THE BEAM FAMILY HAVE BEEN 
MAKING THE WORLD'S FINEST BOURBON. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA A's 
BEAT THE 
KANAWEOLA 

A.c. 39-0 

Nov. 2I, 1902 

AT ELMIRA, 

NLY,, (N THE FIRST 
PRO FOOTBALL 
GAME PLAYED AT 
NIGHT UNDER LIGHTS 











A HOME RUN WAS 

HiT EVERY INNING 
“JOLY 10,1929 

Philadelphia vs Pittsburgh 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Terrorism for Whom? 


Terrorism seems to have become al 
most the normal instrument of politics 
in depressingly many areas of the world 

Northern Ireland, Britain, Lebanon 
Argentina. Americans often have a hard 
time understanding the passions behind 
these debates of death, and can only be 
grateful that the U.S. has remained 
largely immune from such anarchic 
eruptions. But a tiny band calling itself 
the Armed Forces of Puerto Rican Na- 
tional Liberation (F.A.L.N.) has once 
again proved that a few obscure fanat- 
ics can produce flickers of unexpected 
terror even in the U.S 

Last week bombs went off at ten 
widely scattered targets within 40 min 
utes. Explosions hit the State Depart 
ment and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
in Washington, four banks and the U.S 
mission to the United Nations in New 
York, and three more banks in Chica- 
go; fortunately, no one was injured. A 
note left in a New York City phone 
booth declared that all ten bombs were 
set off by the F.A.L.N. as “a simultancous- 
ly coordinated attack against Yanki 
government 

The rhetoric was tiresome enough 
but for whom did it really speak? A blast 
at Manhattan’s Fraunces Tavern last 
January killed four people, and it too 
was part of a self-proclaimed F.A.L.N 
campaign of violence to gain indepen- 
dence for Puerto Rico. Yet the obscure 
‘army’ can claim little support on the is- 
land. In the most recent plebiscite held 
in Puerto Rico, in 1967, 60% of the vot 
ers opted for continuation of Puerto 
Rico’s commonwealth status with the 
US., 39% wanted statehood, and less 
than 1% voted for independence. In- 
deed, in the 1972 gubernatorial election 
the pro-independence candidates got 
less than 6% of the free vote 


How Many Incompetents? 


The stereotypical definition of “il- 
literacy” has been the simple inability 
to read and write. But how many Amer- 
icans are there who lack, as a Govern- 
ment study put it rather harshly last 
week those skills and knowledges 
which are requisite to adult compe- 
tence”? The projection provided by the 
U.S. Office of Education: more than 23 
million, or about one adult in five 

Some specifics from an in-depth sur- 
vey of 1,500 Americans, designed by a 
University of Texas team 

> 20% of those surveyed did not 


know the meaning of the sign: “We are 
an Equal Opportunity Employer 
> 14% could not properly write a 


bank check 
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>» 27% were unaware that normal 
body temperature Is 98.6" I 

> 34% believed that police had the 
right to detain a suspect for as long as a 
week without bringing charges 

US. Commissioner of Education 
Terrel H. Bell described the findings as 
rather startling,” and said they “call 
for some major rethinking of education 
on several levels 


The Battle That Wasn't 


Dreaming up contingency plans is 
hardly a new exercise for U.S. military 
officers on dull afternoons, but one stu- 
pefying day in 1919 must have been a 
corker. Searching for topics for his his- 
tory seminars at the University of Mis- 
sourl at Kansas City recently, Professor 
Lawrence H. Larsen discovered a plan 
drafted by the U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers in case it felt obliged to invade, 
of all places, Canada 

The purpose of the exercise 56 years 
ago remains murky. Plans for the use of 
mobile units supported by cannons and 
heavy guns mounted on railway cars 
were at the ready, as were lists of seven 
elaborate strategic options 

Like many not-so-grand plans, this 
one, of course, was never carried out 
There was some comfort—cold or 
warm?—offered by the Pentagon, which 
issued a straight-faced statement last 
week that in its current files “no plans 
to invade Canada are extant 


Polled Out 


As they probe, prod, tickle and test 
opinion, the pollsters never run out of 
questions about American political 
choices, product preferences and psy 
chological hang-ups. But what do the 
people think about the pollsters? Inev- 
itably, the Gallup poll took a poll—and 
discovered that 15% of the respondents 
had participated in earlier public sur- 
veys and that 67% felt that the country 
would be better off if national leaders 
heeded the polls’ results. Alas, those re- 
sults may be harder to get in the future 

Officials at Gallup and other orga- 
nizauions are growing worried that many 
Americans are simply refusing to an- 
swer survey takers’ questions when the 
bell rings. Says California Pollster Mer- 
vin Field we could 
count on getting 85% lofa selected sam- 
ple] with reasonable effort. Now we're 





Twenty years age 


hard-pressed to get 60 

Are Americans simply polled out? 
Have they become mistrustful of being 
prodded for their private opinions by 
census takers, market researchers—and 
pollsters? People may be finding it too 
anxiely producing lo give any answer 
atall, especially in umes like these, when 
there is rarely a “right” answer 


PRESIDENT GERALD FORD 








NEW YORK 


The Anguished City Gears for D-Day 


Work will stop on $1 billion in city 
construction projects, endangering even 
the renovation of fabled Yankee Stadi- 
um. Holders of maturing city securities 
will be turned away empty-handed 
Some of the city’s 18 public hospitals 
will be closed. Subsidies to the Metro- 
politan Museum, to plays in Central 
Park and other cultural activities will 
be cut off. Vendors of “nonessential” city 
supplies ranging from playground base- 
ball bats to power turbines will not be 
paid on time. Thousands more—per- 
haps tens of thousands—city employees 
will be fired 

These dire events became more and 
more likely when President Ford vowed 
emphatically last week “to veto any bill 
that has as its purpose a federal bailout 
of New York City to prevent a default.” 
That left city officials with virtually no 
hope of gaining a federal guarantee of se- 
curities that would enable New York to 
raise some $4 billion by June 30, the 
end of the fiscal year. Default is almost 
assured, either in mid-November if the 
city cannot raise $150 million to help 
meet payrolls and payoffs of securities 
due then, or during the week of Dec. 8, 
when the city must redeem $437.8 mil- 
lion in short-term notes. 

In some secrecy, the city is pre- 
paring for what anguished officials call 
D-day. Since early October, a twelve- 
member team of bankers, businessmen 
and city officials has been plotting how 
New York could operate after a default 
TIME’s New York Bureau Chief Lau- 
rence Barrett reports that the committee 
set six priorities for expenditures. They 
are, in descending order: 1) police and 
fire protection and garbage collection, 
2) food and shelter for welfare recipi- 
ents, 3) hospital and emergency med- 
ical care for the poor, 4) payment to sup- 
pliers of essential goods and services, 
5) public schools, and 6) interest on city 


debt. In short, cops, firemen, garbage 
collectors and welfare recipients will get 
paid first, though perhaps less than usu- 
al; teachers and bondholders will be the 
last on the list to be paid 

According to Presidential Assistant 
L. William Seidman, Ford decided to 
speak out because “the possibility of de- 
fault was becoming a greater threat, and 
no one wanted to talk about what would 
follow.” In his tough speech Ford 
blamed New York's plight on “bad 
financial management” over the past 
decade, during which the city’s expense 
budget tripled to more than $12 billion 
He warned that a loan guarantee would 
set “a terrible precedent.” Moreover, he 
said that the primary beneficiaries of a 
bailout would be “officials who would 
thus escape responsibility for their past 
follies [and] the large investors and 
financial institutions who purchased 
these securities anticipating a high rate 
of tax-free return.” 

Ford’s Plan. Instead of federal aid 
to prevent default, Ford urged Congress 
to make it easier for the city to go bank- 
rupt. Default would mean that the city 
could not promptly pay its many loans, 
bonds, bills and other debts; bankruptcy 
would mean that a federal court would 
hold off the city’s creditors to give it time 
to cook upa reasonable schedule for pay- 
ing them. The President proposed ex- 
empting New York from a provision in 
the federal law that now requires it to 
win the consent of 51% of its creditors 
—estimated by bond dealers at 160,000 
individuals and institutions—before go- 
ing bankrupt. Under Ford's plan, after 
defaulting on loans, city officials would 
petition the U.S. District Court for the 
Southern District of New York for a stay 
of suits by creditors to keep what Ford 
called the city’s “essential” functions 
from being disrupted 


Then, under supervision of one of 
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the court's 30 judges, the city would work 
out a plan for either partial payment or 
stretching out of its debt. The city would 
also have to give the court a program 
for raising taxes or culling spending to 
balance its expense budget, which is 
more than $600 million in the red this 
year. When necessary, the court could 
authorize the issuing of “debt certifi- 
cates” covering new loans to the city; 
buyers would be paid off before the hold- 
ers of the notes and bonds on which the 
city had defaulted, including Municipal 
Assistance Corp. (Big Mac) paper, 
which had been touted as so “secure” 
and now is down anywhere from 9% to 
29 points in price. When somebody ques- 
tioned Mayor Abraham Beame about 
the debt certificates, he asked, “Did you 
say death certificates?” 

Ford was deliberately vague on 
many details. He did not explain why in- 
vestors would find the debt certificates 
any more attractive than the city’s ex- 
isting paper, which has been unsalable 
on the regular bond market for months 
Indeed, 27 states prohibit banks, insur- 
ance companies and certain other in- 
stitutions from buying a defaulted mu- 
nicipality’s notes and bonds for periods 
ranging from three to 20 years. The Pres- 
ident promised that the Government 
would cooperate with the court “to as- 
sure that police, fire and other essential 
services for the protection of life and 
property in New York are maintained.” 
He did not spell out what form that help 
would take. According to Seidman, Ford 
believes that keeping these services go- 


MAYOR ABRAHAM BEAME 


FORD 10 CITY: 
DROP DEAD 





THE NATION 


The Rockefellers’ 


The painful limits of power have 
never been felt more keenly by Vice 
President Nelson Rockefeller and his 
youngest brother David, chairman of 
New York’s Chase Manhattan Bank 
For weeks they had been pleading for 
federal help to prevent a default by New 
York City. The personable, thoughtful 
banker had often traveled to Washing- 
ton to meet with Ford and to testify be- 
fore the Senate Banking Committee. His 
message: the reverberations of default 
could badly damage the U.S. and world 
economies. It was David Rockefeller, in 
fact, who persuaded Brother Nelson to 
change his mind on aid to New York; 


CHASE MANHATTAN’S CHIEF 


eventually the Vice President split pub- 
licly with Ford 

Last week, after the Rockefellers lost 
the battle, David was back minding the 
bank’s business, while Vice President 
Nelson was in Tampa, Fla., acting philo- 
sophical about the defeat, a rare event 
for either Rockefeller. Said Rocky at a 
press conference: “Like so many things 
in life, there are different points of view 
and different appraisals of a similar sit- 
uation—even after the fact.” Thus he 
continued to disagree with Ford's de- 
cision to oppose a federal loan guaran- 
tee, even though the Vice President loy- 
ally declared that his boss was “in the 
best position to make an appraisal of 
what is realistically doable.” The split 
demonstrated the unusual degree of in- 
dependence that Ford has allowed 
Rockefeller 

7 

Rocky's aides say that unlike many 
earlier Veeps, he does not have to clear 
his speeches with the White House, and 
did not clear those he made on the sub- 
ject of New York. Nonetheless, when 
he told Washington Post Reporter Ho- 
bart Rowen last month that default 
would be a “catastrophe,” Ford phoned 
Rockefeller to protest that this tough 


Pile of Troubles 


language was too much. After the rep- 
rimand, Rockefeller did not use that no- 
no word again, but he continued to make 
the same points. Reminded last week 
that Ford had denounced as “scare talk” 
predictions that default would bring eco- 
nomic catastrophe, Rockefeller bobbed 
and weaved, then said: “I am just hop- 
ing that he is right.” 

The brothers’ defeat came at a dif- 
ficult time for both. David Rockefeller’s 
soft-selling bank has been outdistanced 
in assets since 1968 by New York's ag- 
gressively expansionist First National 
City Bank. Nelson Rockefeller has been 
increasingly attacked by Republican 
conservatives, who distrust him as an 
Eastern liberal, even though he has 
swung sharply to the right in recent 
years on welfare, drug use and other is- 
sues. His stand on New York further 
alienated the conservatives, stepping up 
the pressure on Ford to dump him in 
1976. Moreover, New York's plight tar- 


DAVE BURESH 


THE VICE PRESIDENT 


nishes his creative if extravagant rec- 
ord as Governor from 1958 through 1973 
because New York State must share the 
blame for the city’s financial mess. As 
Governor, Rockefeller could have 
blocked some of the financing gimmicks. 
such as unsound short-term borrowing. 
that got the city in trouble 

Alt pains to minimize the damage, 
Rockefeller stoutly denied that he 
should bear any responsibility for the 
city’s plight. Said he: “I kept them from 
getting into this trouble for 15 years, so 
they should be very grateful for the pe- 
riod that I was there.” He also down- 
played his differences with Ford. Said 
Rocky: “I give him the best advice or re- 
actions that I have. But when he makes 
a decision, that is it. He is the one who 
is the President.” But it looks increas- 
ingly doubtful that Nelson Rockefeller 
will be the one who is the Vice Pres- 
ident after January 1977 








ing will not require a federal guarantee 
of any court-approved debt or direct fed- 
eral grants. But many congressional crit- 
ics argue that a New York bankruptcy 
may wind up costing the Government 
millions of dollars to maintain essential 
services, thus providing the “blank 
check” that Ford said he opposes. 

Ford also hoped to exploit his 
anti-New York stand as a favorable po- 
litical issue—an issue he sorely needs be- 
cause Ronald Reagan is challenging him 
on the right and his own election cam- 
paign is mired in ineptitude and inter- 
nal bickering.” By attacking both Dem- 
ocratic big spenders in the bad old city 
and big bankers of the elitist East, he fig- 
ured to woo voters in other areas. At 
the same time, he used New York as a 
symbol for a countrywide need to make 
fewer demands of the Government and 
balance budgets in order to avoid a day 
of reckoning in Washington like that in 
New York. He asked, “Who will bail 
out the United States of America?” Said 
Assistant Senate Minority Leader Rob- 
ert Griffin of Michigan: “This will do 
more for [Ford] than his proposed tax 
cut and federal spending limitation.” 
Added one high Democrat: “The Pres- 
ident hasn't hit the jackpot so well since 
the Mayaguez incident.” 

Forcing Cuts. Outside New York. 
most voters adamantly opposed helping 
the city. Pollster Albert Sindlinger found 
sentiment running more than 4 to | 
against a federal bailout. On a two-day 
political trip after his speech, Ford drew 
laughter, cheers and standing ovations 
when he derided New York before Re- 
publican audiences in Milwaukee and 
San Francisco. 

Even his harshest critics could 
scarcely deny the accuracy of Ford's at- 
tack on New York's mismanagement, 
featherbedding, political chicanery and 
long unwillingness to face facts. A bond 
guarantee coupled with stringent re- 
quirements that the city balance its bud- 
get might have been a safer and less ex- 
pensive course of federal action. The 
Administration made a strong case, 
however, that default was the only way 
to force the city’s politicians to order 
the unpopular cuts that are needed 

But Ford was denounced by liber- 
als who especially resented his tone, 
somewhere between John Calvin and 
Marie Antoinette. He also wrongly im- 
plied that all of New York’s more than 
$12.2 billion in bonds and notes was held 
by banks or other fat cats. Estimates 
vary, but perhaps as many as half of 
those securities are owned by tens of 
thousands of Americans from Long Is- 
land to Hawaii, including what Chair- 
man Walter Wriston of First National 
City Bank calls “little old ladies in Sun 
City.” which is normally Ford country 

The President left unspoken the fact 


Last week the financial chairman, David Pack 
ard, resigned, perhaps partly because of criticism 
of his failure to organize a direct-mail fund- 
raising drive. He was the second high official to 
quit the Ford campaign in recent weeks 
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that much of the crisis was caused by 
factors outside the city’s control. For ex- 
ample, New York’s welfare budget grew 
enormously (to $2.4 billion this year) in 
part because of migration to the city by 


Puerto Ricans and poor Southern 
blacks. The size of these welfare pay- 
ments, larger than elsewhere in the 
country, is set by the state and federal 
governments, not by the city. The re- 
cession, which was induced by the Gov- 
ernment’s anti-inflation policies, cut the 
city’s tax revenues and vastly increased 
its bill for welfare and other services. 
Nor did Ford mention the budget cuts 
already made by the city; firings and at- 
trition since January have reduced New 
York’s full-time work force to 263,311, 
a drop of 32,211. 

Bankers had mixed reactions. 
California’s Bank of America, criticizing 
Ford, called default “an unacceptable 


Europe’s Fear of 


Europeans find New York City’s 
problems hard to understand because 
they cannot imagine a national govern- 
ment on the Continent allowing one of 
its major cities to go bankrupt. Amid 
the puzzlement, however, Europeans 
were deeply disquieted as they read of 
President Ford’s New York policy. 

The greatest worry was that default 
would retard American—and hence in- 
ternational—economic recovery. Said a 
high West German official: “President 
Ford obviously does not understand the 
implications. A bankruptcy would, at 
the very best, endanger the US. eco- 
nomic rebound and most likely erode 
faith overseas in the American Govern- 
ment’s economic seriousness. The ques- 
tion is whether, after a default, the banks 
will have the money—and the nerve—to 
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alternative” that would weaken the 
economy’s recovery and further inflate 
the federal deficit by forcing the Gov- 
ernment to make emergency loans and 
increase welfare payments. But Wriston 
called Ford’s program “highly respon- 
sible” and predicted that “the effects of 
default are containable” and would have 
“minimal” impact on major New York 
banks, which hold a total of $2 billion 
in city and Big Mac debt. According to 
an estimate by Wall Street analysts, 
Chairman David Rockefeller’s Chase 
Manhattan is worst off, holding $400 
million in city and Big Mac paper be- 
cause of its commitment to helping New 
York. Wriston’s Citibank reportedly has 
$340 million worth, the Chemical Bank 
$280 million, Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust $240 million, Morgan Guaranty 
Trust $210 million, and Bankers Trust 
Co. $160 million 


the Shock Waves 


provide the loans U.S. business needs 
to fuel the economic recovery.” Warned 
Kurt Richebacher, general manager of 
the influential Dresdner Bank: “Default 
would have a considerable impact 
abroad on confidence in the U.S,” 

. 

In London, the Wilson government, 
which has been counting on an Amer- 
ican-led world recovery to help get Brit- 
ain moving again, was profoundly dis- 
tressed. If New York defaults, said a 
high Whitehall official, “it's bound to 
make American banks less willing to 
lend, and public authorities less willing 
to spend.” The London Times called 
Ford's policy “an act of monumental fol- 
ly.” Editorialized the Times: “It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that for the financial 
system of the United States, for the rep- 
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These banks are big enough to sur- 
mount the shock of default, but some 
banks outside the city—most of them 
small—could be in bad trouble. A fed- 
eral survey found that 53 of the nation’s 
4,700 national banks hold New York 
City bonds equal to 40% or more of their 
capital. Nine of them would probably 
become insolvent and have to merge 
with other banks, and 44 could get by 
with long-term loans from the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. or the Federal 
Reserve System. Other Government 
studies found that 62 of the 9,964 state- 
chartered banks surveyed hold New 
York City obligations equal to 50% or 
more of their capital and would be kept 
afloat in the same manner as the na- 
tional banks. 

Because of the state’s support of the 
city and the fact that investors have lost 
confidence in all securities bearing the 


utation of that country, and for the rest 
of the non-Communist industrial world. 
it could be a disaster. That any Pres- 
ident should contemplate taking the 
risks involved indicates that Mr. Ford 
has not grown in stature with office.” 

Many European branches of U.S 
banks received calls from nervous cli- 
ents fearful that their deposits are in 
danger. “They think that a couple of 
New York banks are going down the 
drain,” said one banking source. Added 
a French banker: “We had thought the 
dollar would strengthen into next year, 
but now because of New York we fore- 
see a weakening dollar through next 
spring.” The apprehensive mood was 
caught by the French financial daily Les 
Echos, “If a chain of bankruptcies of 
{U.S.] cities takes place, the credibility 
of the dollar itself will be under full at- 
tack around the world, and the conse- 
quences could be incalculable.” 











TRANSPORTATION ADMINISTRATION WORK CREW RAISING A MANHOLE COVER ON BROADWAY 
Ford's tone was somewhere between John Calvin and Marie Antoinette. 


New York name, the market for secu- 
rities issued by New York State and its 
quasi-independent agencies has col- 
lapsed. If the city defaults, the state is ex- 
pected to follow suit in March or April, 
when it must raise $4 billion in short- 
term borrowing to supply municipalities 
and counties with aid for schools, wel- 
fare and other services. The city’s trou- 
bles have also made it difficult to im- 
possible for other hard-pressed states 
and municipalities to sell their notes and 
bonds. Such is already the case for New 
Jersey, Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
and some cities, among them Yonkers, 
N.Y., and Buffalo. 

Gallows Humor. Though Ford’s 
promised veto probably means that 
Congress will not pass legislation to 
avoid default, some liberals insisted on 
trying anyway. The Senate Banking 
Committee voted 8 to 5 in favor of a 
bill that would guarantee $4 billion in 
loans to New York and put the city, un- 
til it balances its budget, under the con- 
trol of a three-member federal board 
headed by conservative Treasury Sec- 
retary William Simon. More to the 
point, the House and Senate are ex- 
pected to act quickly to amend federal 
bankruptcy laws along the lines suggest- 


ed by Ford. 
Desperately, New York officials 
considered last-ditch, long-shot pro- 


posals to escape default. They debated 
radical reductions in spending even to 
the point of cutting all salaries by as 
much as 25%. They weighed asking 
the city’s 14,000 suppliers to accept 80¢ 
on the dollar for unpaid bills. Among 
them: $7.5 million for electricity in Oc- 
tober and $604,000 for meat served at 
the city’s prisons, hospitals and other 
institutions. The officials even opened 
negotiations with trustees of the five 
city employee pension funds to use their 
$8.5 billion in assets as collateral for 
$4 billion in loans to the city. The 
plan was tentatively and reluctantly ap- 
proved by some union leaders, among 
them Albert Shanker, the teachers’ boss 

But news of the talks outraged many 
members of Congress because city and 
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state officials had testified that without 
federal help, default was inevitable. 
Fumed Republican Senator Bob Pack- 
wood of Oregon: “Those guys sat here 
and lied to us. I don’t think we should 
bail those liars out.” Governor Hugh 
Carey told congressional leaders that the 
plan had virtually no hope of succeed- 
ing because of legal snarls; indeed, Big 
Mac Chairman Felix Rohatyn called it 
a “20-to-I shot.” Even so, the dustup fur- 
ther damaged New York's already 
bankrupt credibility. 

Combative to the last, Carey tried to 
mobilize New Yorkers to continue fight- 
ing Ford. He urged city residents to rally 
soon, perhaps in Times Square or Cen- 
tral Park, in an “Operation Alive and 
Kicking.” Said he: “We're going to be 
seen and heard. That’s the way New 
York normally responds when it gets 
kicked in the groin.” But the time for 
shouting and demonstrating was long 
past. Rohatyn summed up the situation 
more accurately with gallows humor: “I 
feel like somebody who tries to check 
into a hospital and keeps getting referred 
to the cemetery.” Facing tougher times 
ahead, New York has only one hope: 
that its long overdue cutbacks will cre- 
ate a base for its eventual recovery 


THE ARMY 


Happy Birthday, Sarge! 


In today’s all-volunteer Army, the 
fringe benefits can be very sweet—but 
apparently not sweet enough for some 
noncommissioned officers, who have 
added to their “bennies” by shaking 
down recruits. Such abuses are gradual- 
ly being exposed at five of the eight 
Army bases that are home to basic train- 
ees. Typically in such cases, a recruit was 
given a weekend pass, allowed to get 
away with some minor infraction, or 
awarded a passing grade on a test. In ex- 
change, he had to pay cash to his drill in- 
structor or some other noncom, or per- 
form a service such as washing or 
waxing a sergeant’s car. The bribes 
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were slyly referred to as “birthday gifts.” 

Four N.C.O.s have been convicted 
by courts-martial, and the number is 
certain to grow. Three of those found 
guilty were drill instructors at Fort Jack- 
son, S.C. Last week the Army reported 
that Sergeant First Class David Mitch- 
ell had been broken to private and sen- 
tenced to five years at hard labor, after 
which he will be dishonorably dis- 
charged. Mitchell, 35, was the first sol- 
dier to stand trial for the massacre of 
Vietnamese civilians at My Lai, and was 
acquitted in 1970. At Fort Jackson he 
threatened some trainees with punish- 
ment if they did not pay him off—and 
recommended others for early promo- 
tions if they did. In all, he grossed only 
$280; his two fellow extortionists, one 
of whom was also sentenced to hard la- 
bor, took in about $300 each. 

Easy Prey. The Army's shakedown 
capital—so far—has been Fort Leonard 
Wood, Mo., where 34 sergeants and one 
second lieutenant were investigated. 
Eleven of the men under scrutiny (in- 
cluding the lieutenant) have been fully 
cleared; three others have been cleared 
but could be recharged. Four are still 
under investigation, and another four 
—including a staff sergeant accused of 
taking $275—are awaiting their day in 
court. But twelve have been reprimand- 
ed or similarly punished, and Staff 
Sergeant Marshall Wilhelm has been 
convicted of receiving about $60 in 
shakedown money, fined $320 and 
brought down by one grade in rank. 

At Fort Polk, La., a specialist fourth 
class is charged with soliciting $68 to 
pay for nonexistent company festivities 
Investigations are also under way at Fort 
Dix, N.J., and Fort Ord, Calif. On all 
the bases, the Army has shown no in- 
terest in disciplining the recruits who 
paid off. They have been left alone, says 
an Army spokesman, because their 
“subservient nature” during training 
makes them easy prey for shakedowns. 
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FRANK CHURCH AT SENATE HEARING; SECRETARY OF STATE HENRY KISSINGER & OTIS PIKE AT HOUSE COMMITTEE SESSION 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Making a Splash, Missing the Point 


Chairman Otis Pike was piqued. His 
House Select Committee on Intelligence 
had subpoenaed an internal State De- 
partment memo, and Secretary Henry 
Kissinger had refused to hand it over 
Convinced that the Secretary was cov- 
ering up, Pike pressed his committee to 
cite Kissinger for contempt of Congress 

Then Robert McCloskey, the State 
Department's liaison man with Capitol 
Hill, swung into action. He persuaded 
House leaders that such a contempt ci- 
tation would badly damage Kissinger’s 
prestige abroad. Thereupon, these men 
mounted a quiet campaign of friendly 
persuasion among committee members 
The result; Pike’s colleagues overruled 
him and voted 8 to 5 merely to invite 
Kissinger to explain in person why he 
refused to release the memo 

Protecting Dissent. Last week Kis- 
singer reiterated to Pike's panel that he 
was not suppressing any embarrassing 
information, but trying to maintain State 
Department morale and efficiency. At 
issue Was a memo written by a desk of- 
ficer criticizing U.S. policy in Cyprus 
Kissinger argued persuasively that low- 
er-level policy recommendations should 
not be turned over to Congress with the 
names of the authors attached. Reason 
State Department staffers might then 
hedge their recommendations for fear 
that they could be dragged before Con- 
gress to justify them—as happened in 
the Joe McCarthy era. Kissinger again 
offered to supply summaries of dissent- 
ing recommendations; the authors could 
testify about facts, but not about their 
advice. The effort at compromise re- 
sumes this week 

The scrap with Kissinger was im- 
portant for another reason. It typified 
the way in which congressional commit- 
lees investigating the U:S. intelligence 
community have diverted themselves 
from their objective: to find methods to 
better watch over the CIA, FBI and sim- 
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ilar agencies. Both the House committee 
and its Senate counterpart headed by 
Frank Church have been on the job 
since early this year, and both have 
spent too much time battling the Ad- 
ministration or grabbing for headlines 
by concentrating on flashy issues. One 
motive: peppery and aggressive Pike 
yearns to run for the Senate in 1976, 
and Church may well announce his can- 
didacy for President by year’s end 

The House committee has been less 
effective than the Senate's. True enough, 
it has learned a good deal about the sub 
rosa financing arrangements enjoyed by 
intelligence agencies: that the General 
Accounting Office. which is supposed to 
monitor federal spending, keeps its 
hands off the CIA: the CIA alumni in the 
Office of Management and Budget han- 
dle the purse strings of their alma mater 

But many of the House committee's 
charges have been inexcusably glib and 
unfair. The committee heard former CIA 
Analyst Samuel A. Adams, an outspo- 
ken critic of the CIA, charge that top 
USS. officials had deliberately concealed 
the true strength of the Viet Cong be- 
fore the Ter offensive; then Pike refused 
to call the accused, as well as other wit- 
nesses in a position to rebut the charge 
He also concluded that the intelligence 
community had shown incompetence by 
failing to predict the Yom Kippur War 
in the Middle East and the Portuguese 
coup. But these indictments neglected 
to consider that the Israelis also had 
been caught off guard and that while 
the CIA should have been more aware 
of the power of the Portuguese Com- 
munists, it cannot watch everything or 
be right every time. The intelligence 
agencies’ many successes are almost al- 
ways kept secret 

In the Senate, Frank Church's com- 
mittee has explored the misuse of the 
Internal Revenue Service by the Nix- 
on Administration to hound its polit- 


ical enemies, the CIA's illegal reading 
of citizens’ mail and other abuses. Since 
it discovered in February, however, that 
the CIA had been involved in foreign 
assassination plots, that subject has oc- 
cupied more of the committee’s time 
than all other topics combined. The 
record bulges to well over 11,000 pages 
Church became fascinated with dart 
guns, shellfish toxins and other periph- 
eral exotica of covert operations. But 
the committee was unable to pin down 
who was responsible for the vague plots 
to kill Fidel Castro, the Congo's Pa- 
trice Lumumba and lesser undesirables 
Doing so, says Committee Member Wal- 
ter Mondale, is like “trying to nail Jell- 
O toa wall.” 

Future Plans. Though the commit- 
tee does not plan to release its report on 
the assassinations for another few 
weeks, it is already the subject of con- 
troversy. In a letter that was hand-de- 
livered to each member, President Ford 
urged that it be kept secret. Church and 
other Democrats have accused the Ad- 
ministration of trying to suppress the 
findings, and probably no more than 
three of the committee’s eleven mem- 
bers will support Ford 

On Feb, 29 the commitice’s man- 
date expires, and much remains to be 
done. The schedule is jammed with 
hearings on the CIA role in Chile, al- 
legations of the FBI harassment of po- 
litical dissidents and, finally. the peed 
for tighter congressional and White 
House control over the intelligence com 
munity. Unfortunately, there will not be 
nearly enough time to give the last sub- 
ject the attention it deserves. 

In the end the committees probably 
will make sound proposals for watching 
over the intelligence agencies and their 
finances: a joint congressional panel 
perhaps. empowered to question intel- 
ligence officials under oath. Such a sys- 
tem of accountability promises to reduce 
future abuses. But some political lead- 
ers at home and abroad will sull won- 
der whether that was worth bruising the 
prestige and credibility of the CIA and 
its fellow agencies 
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INTELLIGENCE 


NSA: Inside the Puzzle Palace 


The National Security Agency is 
like the Jorge Luis Borges fable of the in- 
finite library in which all of the planet's 
knowledge and information reside, mad- 
deningly encoded. Into the NSA’s heav- 
ily guarded, three-story headquarters 
outside Washington every week the 
world’s secrets flow from U.S. spy ships, 
surveillance planes, satellites and hun- 
dreds of electronic listening posts round 
the globe. Unlike the CIA and other U.S 
intelligence agencies, the NSA’s mission 
is strictly communications—electronics 
and cryptology. It is the ultimate bug, 
the source of most of the nation’s for- 
eign intelligence information and, like 
the CIA, a source of growing controversy 

Compared with the NSA, the CIA is 
as open as a New Hampshire town meet- 
ing. The NSA welcomes its confusion 
with NASA and the National Security 
Council. It is the one federal agency 
that claims—and gets—total exemption 
from the Freedom of Information Act 
When Harry Truman started the NSA 
under the Defense Department’s author- 
ity in 1952, only a handful of people even 
knew of his order 

Four Missions. By one estimate, 
the NSA spends $1.2 billion a year and 
employs 25,000 people, compared with 
the CIA’s $750 million and 16,500 work- 
ers. Al its Fort Meade, Md., headquar- 
ters, variously known as “Disneyland” 
and “the Puzzle Palace,” the NSA la- 
bors in extraordinary anonymity to 
monitor communications throughout 
the world and then decipher the coded 
messages. In that task it is reputed to 
employ everything from the world’s 
largest bank of computers to blind peo- 
ple whose acute hearing can pick up 
signals on tapes that sighted people 
might miss 

The NSA has come under increasing 
congressional attention. The troubles 
began last June when the Rockefeller 
commission revealed that the NSA had 
fed 1,100 pages of material on U'S. cit- 
izens to the CIA’s “Operation Chaos,” 
which was aimed at uncovering foreign 
influences among US. radical groups 
Last week despite vigorous White House 
lobbying against it, the Senate intelli- 


gence committee called NSA Director 
Lew Allen, 50, an Air Force lieutenant 
general with a doctorate in nuclear phys- 
ics, to explain some of his agency's op- 
erations. It was the first time an NSA 
chief has ever testified in public about 
the agency’s specific activities. 

The committee was most interested 
in the NSA’s monitoring of international 
telephone and cable traffic involving 
American citizens from 1967-1973. Al- 
len testified that the NSA, under “Proj- 
ect Minaret,” received “watch lists” of 
USS. citizens about whom other agen- 
cies such as the CIA, the Defense In- 
telligence Agency and the FBI wanted 
information. In all, said Allen, the NSA 
intercepted the international calls or ca- 
bles of 1,680 American citizens and 
groups and of 5,925 foreign nationals 
and groups 

The watch lists covered four basic 
areas. One was international drug traf- 
fic. Another was keeping track of po- 
tential presidential assassins. The other 
(wo areas were terrorism and possible 
foreign support for civil disturbances 
Cryptically, Allen told the Senators that 
the watch-list monitoring had prevented 
“a major terrorist act” in an American 
city. The episode apparently involved a 
plan by Arab terrorists to hide explo- 
sives in a car parked on a New York 
City street and detonate them when Is- 
raeli Premier Golda Meir, who was vis- 
iting the city, passed by 

The monitoring of U.S. dissidents 
began with Lyndon Johnson's anxiety 
that foreigners were financing and or- 
ganizing antiwar groups seeking to drive 
him from office. The FBI and CIA sub- 
mitted watch lists. The Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency had the NSA monitor the 
foreign communications of about 20 
Americans who were traveling to North 
Viet Nam 

The legality of the operations is 
questionable. The committee arranged 
for Attorney General Edward Levi to 
appear this week to discuss the matter 
Allen admitted that the NSA had ob- 
tained no warrants for any of the mon- 
itoring and that the agency had never 
sought a legal opinion on the subject 
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DIRECTOR LEW ALLEN TESTIFYING 
Like a Borges fable. 


from the Attorney General or the White 
House. He did point out that Defense 
Secretary Melvin Laird had known what 
was going on, as had two Attorneys Gen- 
eral, John Mitchell and Richard Klein- 
dienst, before a third, Elliot Richardson, 
had finally called off the monitoring in 
1973, on grounds of dubious legality, 
ACLU Suit. The committee was not 
alone in its attentions to the NSA last 
weck. In Washington’s US. district 
court, the American Civil Liberties 
Union filed a $500 million class-action 
suit charging the NSA and CIA with run- 
ning a large and illegal spying campaign 
against antiwar elements in the late 
1960s and early 1970s. The suit was 
brought on behalf of 7,200 individuals 
and 1,000 groups on which the two agen- 
cies supposedly kept files, monitored 
calls and cables and opened mail 
Among the defendants are four com- 
munications companies—RCA Global 
Communications, ITT World Commu- 
nications, Western Union and Ameri- 
can Cable and Radio Corp.—that alleg- 
edly cooperated with the agencies by 
helping them monitor communications 
Of course it was the U.S. Government 
that persuaded the companies years ago 
to cooperate with the intelligence gath- 
ering, and, congressional staff members 
point out, the companies agreed as a 
matter of patriotic duty 
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The secrets of 
the Earth sole. 
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When the Earth 
shoe was first invent 
ed, an uproar began 
The heel was lower 
than the toe! For years 
people talked about it 
wrote about it, stared 
at it, tried it, and finally 
came to love it 

And of course, many 
many shoe companies tried | 
to copy it | 

But all they knew about 
was our heel. Nobody knew 
about the rest of the Earth*® 
shoe, which is every bit as 
remarkable as our heel 

Nobody knew our secrets 
Yet, all along, those secrets 
have been doing incredible 
positive things for you 


The better you wa’ 
the easier it is. 


Inside every Earth brand 
shoe is a brilliant invention 
The Earth sole. An inven- 
tion that guides you, L 4 

' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
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inch by inch, through 

a unique experience 

which we call ‘pure 
walking’ A path of ' 
motion designed to ' 
balance, focus and F 
concentrate your A 
own natural forces 4 

so that you will W 
walk, perhaps for \ 
the first time, with . 
continuous, com 

fortable easy 


power The 
EARTH shoe 
power path 





You can only buy the Earth 
In Florida 800-4 





eo os - y e™ differences...canfunction — | 
. ~ bh | quite differently. That is } 
: why the Earth® shoe is 
: patented under the U.S 
patent number 3305947 
There is only one Earth* 
shoe. And although it 
comes in many, many | 


styles from sandals to 
oxfords to hiking boots to 
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dress shoes tosports shoes 
they are all the most revolu 
tionary, sophisticated and 
comfortable shoe ever 
designed 


theory of 
‘pure walking: 


Walking is like 
sports or dance or the 
martial arts. You don't 
need to use a lot of effort if 
you do them right. For in 
stance, you can hit a tennis 
ball perfectly using practi 

cally no force, if your 
form is right and you 
—~ know which muscles 
to use 

The same is true of 
walking 

And that's what 
B® the Earth brand 
shoe is designed to 
do. To choreograph 
your walk, to concen 


The EARTH brand shoe 
comes in styles for men and 
comen From $23.50 to 
$49.50. Prices 
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higherin 
the West 


This 
‘power 
path’ was de 
signed by Anne 
Kals6 after years of 
study and experimentation 

When you walk in the 
Earth® shoe, you will feel 
and understand why this 
path of motion is so special 
so powerful, so effective 


Only the Earth shoe en 
\ ts the registered 
has the Earth sole. trademark of Kalsé Systemet 


Our secrets work too Inc. for its negative heel shoe 
perfectly, too carefully, too and other product 
powerfully to be tampered 
with. After all, balancing 
our shoe is a delicate and 
intricate process And the 
difference between easy 
shifts your smooth, powerful walking 
weight ina and difficult walking could 
carefully plotted | be only a fraction of an inch 
path, rolling | So we should warn you 
from the low- against imitations. Not only 
ered heel to the | is the Earth brand shoe the op § 
outside of your original negative heel shoe . 
foot, across the but it took years to develop 
ball of your and perfect. And the slight 
foot, and ending | est change...a copy with | 
with the big toe 











trate your power, to 
focus your move 
ment into an effi- 
cient, comfortable 
easy, powerful 


“4, way to walk 


The'power 
path’ of the 
Earth sole. 


The Earth 
brand shoe is 
precisely calcu- 
lated and con 
structed. It 











Anne Kalso. 
Inventor of the EARTH 


negative heel shoe 





what seems to be small 


shoe at Earth Shoe Stores. For the location nearest you, call toll free 800-327-8912. 


32-5024. Earth shoes are also sold in Montreal, Toronto, Copenhagen, and Munich 
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Needed for America: Fewer Claims, More Growth 


In the wake of the familiar crises of 


Vier Nam, Watergate and inflationary 
recession, can the American experiment 
endure and flourish in its third century? 
This vexing question is tackled in spe- 
cial reports just published by two thought- 
ful periodicals, the U.S. quarterly the 
Public Interest and the British weekly 
the Economist. Both journals raise fresh 
and unsettling questions about the lim- 
itations of American democracy and free- 
dom. However, in their prognoses for the 
next 100 years, they diverge: the Public 
Interest has a generally pessimistic fore- 
cast for an America that thinks small and 
governs modestly; the Economist foresees 
a country that can transcend its limits 
and grows wealthier 


PUBLIC INTEREST: 4 New Distemper 

“The only cure for the evils of de- 
mocracy is more democracy,” pro- 
claimed New York's Al Smith in a more 
confident era. The Public Interest’s 
tenth-anniversary issue, which contains 
articles by ten leading American intel- 
lectuals, comes to an opposite conclu- 
sion: democracy has gone far enough in 
America, perhaps too far. In the phrase 
of Samuel P. Huntington, professor of 
government at Harvard, democracy has 
contracted a bad case of “distemper.” 
So many demands are made of the all 
too vulnerable system that it is in dan- 
ger of breaking down. Or, as Daniel Pat- 
rick Moynihan, U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations, writes: “Even our sense 
of peoplehood grows uncertain as eth- 
nic assertions take their implacable toll 
on the civic assumption of unity.” Like 
monarchy in the 19th cen- 
tury, adds Moynihan, liber- 
al democracy “is where the 
world was, not where it is 
going.” 

It is this sense of democ- 
racy’s frailty in the face of 


YEARS OF UNREST (CLOCKWISE 
FROM RIGHT): STAND AGAINST 
OIL REFINERY; WELFARE 
DEMONSTRATION; ANTIWAR 
RIOT; OLD PEOPLE IN LINE FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


social unrest that marks the Public In- 
terest writers, most of whom teach pol- 
itics and the social sciences at leading 
universities and are generally labeled 
“neoconservatives.” Most of them were 
once liberals in favor of Big Govern- 
ment, more equality and wider distri- 
bution of wealth. In recent years they 
have concentrated on the need to lower 
expectations in Government and strive 
for social stability. 

A recurrent theme of the issue is that 
claims on government have grown out 
of control. Daniel Bell, professor of so- 
ciology at Harvard, calls this phenom- 
enon the “revolution of rising entitle- 
ments.” People expect more and more 
of their political leaders, he writes, and 
insist upon increasing government help 
as their lawful right as citizens. Yet the 
government's capacity to act and sat- 
isfy is finite, and the limits are in view 
Interest groups—farmers, veterans, la- 
bor—have always been part of the 
American political scene. But they have 
multiplied as environmentalists, educa- 
lionalists, welfare recipients and many 
others have joined the clamor for funds 
and taken to the streets for attention 
In the process, Bell thinks, everybody is 
pushing up dangerously against every- 
body else, a development that threatens 
the destruction of “American exception- 
alism”—the nation’s ability to mediate 
peacefully among conflicting interests 
by constitutional means 

Education has not helped curb the 
swollen claims on society, argue several 
of the authors in a critical assessment 
of the American elite, which they call 
“the New Class.” The New Class is pro- 
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NO REFINERY NO 
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SEACOAST 


DUTH HERALD 


fessionals—lawyers, city planners, social 
workers, educators, civil servants—who 
have been educated to expect too much 
of their government and feel betrayed 
when it fails to meet their demands. In 
a biting historical analysis, Seymour 
Lipset, professor of government at Har- 
vard, finds this attitude to be an out- 
growth of the exaggerated moralism in 
American politics. Social movements, he 
writes, have “sought to attain their ends 
regardless of the damage caused by their 
tactics and rhetoric to the society. The 
moralists typically react in horror to the 
corrupt and illegal—sometimes extreme 
—tactics of their opponents, unaware 
that they themselves are engaging in 
similar illegal behavior.” 

Irving Kristol, Henry R. Luce Pro- 
fessor of Urban Values at New York 
University, maintains that the crusade 
for more social programs and Govern- 
ment intervention masks a striving for 
power: “Though they continue to speak 
the language of Progressive-reform,” 
writes Kristol, “in actuality they are 
acting upon a hidden agenda: to pro- 
pel the nation from that modified ver- 
sion of capitalism we call ‘the welfare 
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slate’ toward an economic 
system so stringently reg- ‘A 
ulated in detail as to fulfill ¢ 
many of the traditional * 
anti-capitalist aspirations of 
the Left.” Kristol fears that 
under the clothing of “pub- 
lic interest” the New Class 
is trying to introduce na- 
tional economic plans and 
other “neosocialist themes” 
that will radically trans- 
form society 

One of the more unex- 
pected theses of the issue is 
that, in face of the increas- 
ing demands on Govern- 
ment, the powers of the 
presidency have dimin- 
ished, not increased, as the 
critics of the “imperial 
allege 

For example, Samuel Huntington 
makes a persuasive case that Harry Tru- 
man governed with the assistance of a 
small band of influential Wall Street 
lawyers and bankers. Now the upheav- 
als of the “60s and ‘70s have so weak- 
ened the authority of Government that 
this New York establishment has been 
overwhelmed by other power groups 

environmentalists, consumerists, fem- 

inists, blacks, etc.—reflecting antagonis- 
tic special interests. It is much harder 
now for the President to put together 
the coalition of key groups and individ- 
uals that he needs to govern effectively 

Groping for ways to revive Amer- 
ican confidence in government, the writ- 
ers Suggest the revival of compromise 
in politics. Huntington urges the depo- 
larization of issues in favor of more ci- 
vility; Bell urges “a policy of inclusion 
whereby disadvantaged groups have pri- 
ority social policy.” Though the authors 
offer an admittedly gloomy prognosis for 
democracy in America, 
their analyses suggests that cures for at 
least part of the distemper of the times 
may be on the way 
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ECONOMIST: Democracy s Go-Getters 

At the threshold of its third centu- 
y, America is afflicted by a “drift from 
dynamism,” which threatens to allow 
the nation’s global leadership to slip into 
‘less sophisticated hands, at a perilous 
moment.” So concludes the Economist's 
deputy editor, Norman Macrae. A long- 
time expert on world economics and po- 
litical affairs, Macrae, 52, first gained 
attention in the U.S. in 1969 by writing 
a penetrating survey on the American 
dilemmas of race and poverty. Now he 
has produced a provocative if discursive 
report suggesting that the U.S. may be 
at the close of its industrial empire. He 
argues persuasively that the U.S. can no 
longer hold onto its economic might un- 
less it immediately undertakes a major 
new drive for industrial growth 

America, which has held hegemony 
over the world from 1876 to 1975, may 
be losing its global influence for the same 
reason that British industry, dominant 
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in the world from 1776 to 1876, decayed 


The threat comes from “industropho- 
bia"—the mood among intellectuals, 
ecologists, students and others from the 
educated and monied classes, which 
view business as vulgar and dangerous 
On U.S. campuses, he writes, an “anti- 
growth cult is being taught to a gener- 


SYMBOLS OF CHANGE: (FAR LEFT) AN URBAN 
POLLUTION FIGHTER; (ABOVE) WOMEN’S LIB 
DEMONSTRATION; (LEFT) CHINA’S FIRST H-BOMB 


moral philosophy or even a religion 

He scathingly criticizes these groups 
for delaying construction of the Alas- 
kan pipeline. The slowdown retarded 
U.S. economic growth and helped the 
Arab-dominated OPEC oil cartel grossly 
inflate oil prices and expand its powers 
Among the consequences: “The unem- 
ployment of black teen-agers in New 
York City has been pushed up the last 
few percentage points towards 40% 
few tens of thousands more brown men 
in Bangladesh, and several hundred 
thousand Israeli families have been put 
in greater danger.” 

Macrae is also angry about Amer- 
ican industry. The growth of U.S. out- 
put per man-hour in manufacturing in 
the past 25 years has fallen behind that 
of other industrial nations because of a 
slowdown of U.S. investment in new 
technology. American businessmen, like 
those in Britain, have succumbed to 


the vitality of 


ation of idealistic kids as if it was high 


The Pornography of Bombs 


We will not be able to regulate nu- 
clear weapons around the world in 1999 
any better than we can control the Sat- 
urday-night special, heroin, or pornogra- 
phy today 

—Harvard’s Thomas Schelling 


This is the chilling conclusion of a 
symposium in the November issue of 
Harvard Magazine. \n it, five arms-con- 
trol experts judge that some nuclear 


wars are likely to occur before this cen- 
tury’s end. The five are: Schelling, a pro- 
fessor of political economy; Biochemist 


Paul Doty, head of Harvard's Science 
in International Affairs program; Phys- 
icist Richard Garwin; Chemist George 
Kistiakowsky, a former executive of the 
Manhattan Project; and M.L.T. Political 
Scientist George Rathjens, formerly a 
special assistant to the director of the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency 

The participants expect that nuclear 


the rule of corporate bureaucrats. The 


war will strike as a direct re- 
sult of bombs spreading around 
the world like an “epidemic disease 

that no current disarmament policy can 
curb the spread; and that a quasi-dic- 
tatorial world government may be the 
only way to extinguish all risks of war 
The proliferation of “peaceful” nuclear 
power only aggravates the danger be- 
cause, as Rathjens writes, “by the end 
of the century there will be several thou- 
sand reactors around the world, each 
producing enough material to build a 
weapon a week.” 

A false sense of confidence may be 
fatal, warns Doty: “We now have a pe- 
riod of relative public confidence that 
nuclear war is not imminent. We are 
apt to lose the vision of how absolutely 
catastrophic nuclear war is.” While 
there is no foolproof solution, the au- 
thors variously argue that the US 
should greatly intensify its disarmament 
efforts, restrict its sales of nuclear re- 
actors to unstable countries, and do its 
best to lift up poor societies 
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spirit of entrepreneurship is broken. 

Yet Macrae has great faith in Amer- 
ica’s potential to lead the world to vast 
new wealth. Indeed, he harbors few of 
the conventional worries that the world 
is running out of resources. He does not 
think, for example, that there will be 
an energy scarcity; alternative sources 
—nuclear, solar, geothermal, and others 
—will supply man’s needs. Nor does he 
expect a food crisis, because land can 
be farmed more efficiently now through 
new scientific methods and the “green 
revolution” can be extended to most ar- 
able land. He downplays the famous 
“population explosion,” claiming that 
the world’s population growth has prob- 
ably already dropped to 1.7% a year, 
which is the target of the United Na- 
tions Secretariat for 1985, 

The sharpest perils in America’s fu- 
ture will arise out of the modern off- 
springs of progress, claims Macrae. The 
most frightening possibility is the rapid 
spread of atomic weapons into the hands 
of global terrorists. The major industrial 
countries must meet this predicament by 
improving the living standards of the 
poorer nations, thereby increasing the 
commitment of all human beings to 
maintaining an unwarlike status quo. 

Modern Molds. For the US. to re- 
assert its economic primacy in its third 
century, argues Macrae, the nation will 
have to go back to ils “long-standing, 
history-given, go-getting” economic 
pragmatism. He calls for a return to the 
old incentive-filled free-market philos- 
ophy, but in modern molds. Americans, 
he contends, must restructure their pri- 
vate companies and redesign their gov- 
ernmental bodies in order to free them- 
selves from the bureaucratic shackles 
that now stifle their growth. They must 
also broaden the types of community liv- 
ing in the nation to include choices on 
the political right and lefti—meaning 
new concepts like puritan towns, local 
governments run on contract by private 
businesses, and towns that emphasize 
full individual participation 

The prototype for new private cor- 
porations may be “confederations of en- 
trepreneurs.” Individual entrepreneurs 
within a single corporation, he predicts, 
may soon be given even greater inde- 
pendence to run various departments in 
the company or sel up competitive ones 
Within the immense federal and state 
governments, Macrae proposes a new 
form of market competition called “per- 
formance contracts.” By this method. 
citizens will vote regularly for the pri- 
vate contractors—garbage collectors. 
transit companies and sewage disposal 
firms—that best deliver the services. 

An unapologetic growth advocate, 
Macrae warns that America must cru- 
sade for economic expansion—by in- 
vesting more, loosening environmental 
restrictions and breaking bureaucracies 
If the world’s richest nation fails, he 
says, the consequence may be that “half 
the world will remain hungry. and that 
half-world may blow us up.” 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Subtle Joys of Being in the Court 


In the days of Louis XIV, a summons to the King’s court brought the men and 
women of consequence tumbling out of the boudoirs and the countinghouses and 
off the battlefields for the required rituals of obeisance and jollity that the Sun 
King needed for self-assurance. Louis, it was said, worshipped God, and all the oth- 
ers worshipped him. 

It is a long journey from Versailles to the White House, but it is worth a 
thought or two on how power retains its old rewards through centuries and civi- 
lizations. Last week the President of the United States summoned his court. 

It includes roughly a thousand people who represent the framework of Amer- 
ican authority and substance. A goodly bunch of them came jetting out of Dallas, 
Beverly Hills, Akron and Cedar Springs, Mich., for ceremony and tribute to Egypt's 
President Anwar Sadat, our new pal in the Middle East. 

This presidential court has a loftier purpose than that of Louis XIV. Its entry re- 
quirements have more to do with ability than blood. But there is the same grati- 
fication that men and women who run things have always got from being with 
each other, far from the rest of the world that may resent them or cling to them. 
There is much that is illusory in these moments of soft music, laughter and warm 
toasts. In the glow of the White House’s East Room or at the 
State Department’s Benjamin Franklin Room, with its sweeping view of the Po- 
tomac River valley, the world can seem manageable. 

Gerald Ford’s courtiers are saved from an overly grand view by those same jets 
that bring them so swiftly. They soon are dumped back into the realities of Detroit 
and New York. But the memories mingle and linger: supreme of pheasant smi- 
tane, Rockefeller, Harriman, Dillon, chestnut mousse, Bob Stack, Nanette Fabray, 
De La Renta, Alsop, filet of salmon in aspic, Cronkite, Swearingen, Humphrey. 
Schramsberg blanc de noir, Auchincloss, Watching from the dim corners of the 
old Decatur House on Lafayette Square, where the ladies went for tea, or inside 
the stately Anderson House, where Sadat the next day returned the White House fa- 
vors with a dinner, one could see that a lot of the people had seen each other under 
similar circumstances not long ago (was it when the Shah visited—or Hirohito?) 

o 

Henry Ford II came with 246 others for Henry Kissinger’s lunch in his eighth- 
floor salon. The auto prince smiled and burbled with cheer as he was plucked from 
his assigned place at one of the lesser tables and put at the head table to fill a va- 
cancy. His handsome wife moved from friend to friend with smiles and short, 
warm busses. 

The chief of Manufacturers Hanover Trust of New York shouldered somberly 
and authoritatively through these familiar waters. He is Gabriel Hauge, and he 
bore the message to beware of New York City’s default and urged federal help. 
Hauge was a master of the elbow squeeze, the whispered message—first to Alan 
Greenspan, chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, then to Arthur Burns. 
chairman of the Federal Reserve. It was an intense warning, but applied under the 
full protocols of the court: ideas contend, men do not 

The Kennedys answered the call, and the Senator and his wife looked on ap- 
provingly when Mrs. Sadat gave a 4,500-year-old alabaster vase to the Kennedy 
Center. Later they came in phalanx—Rose, Eunice, Teddy and Joan—to An- 
derson House, where Sadat was the host. The aura of well being floated through 
the house, normally the home of the Society of the Cincinnati, descendants of the of- 
ficers of George Washington’s army. 

There may have been a little morning-after fatigue. a mild headache or two 
But those are among the subtle joys of being a member of the court 
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Is your 
cigarette less 





If itisn’t More, it’s less than More. Because More is the first 120mm cigarette, 
It's More in every way except price. 

More has more style. It has more flavor. It has more. Over 50% more puffs 
than most 100mm cigarettes. Yet More doesn’t cost more. 

And what's more, More comes in both regular and menthol. They're both 
long, lean and burnished brown. Regular More delivers rich tobacco flavor while 
More Menthol packs a cooling blast. Puff after puff after puff. 

You'll find that More and More Menthol smoke slower and draw easy for 
more enjoyment. They’re more flavorful. Yet they're surprisingly mild. 

More and More Menthol. They sit neat in your hand like they were made 
for it and fit your face like they found a home. 

Why settle for less? 


The first 120mm cigarette. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. — ) 
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VW’'s new Rabbit is significant 
because it is a complete departure 
for Volkswagen, and also because 
it is the specific type of car that 
Detroit will be building in the 
1980's. 


The statistics speak for them- 


selves: accommodation for four, a 
seventy-horsepower engine, fuel 
consumption of thirty-eight mpg 


and a weight of under two thou- 


sand pounds. 
What they came up with was 


APRIL 1975 


» most important new im- 
port for 1975 is the VW Rabbit. 
The 1800-pound Rabbit is a me- 
chanical masterpiece. It gets up 
to 60 mph in about 12 seconds— 
giving it the edge on some V8 sub- 
compacts. Its hatchback design 
provides 24.7 cubic feet of luggage 
capacity with the rear seat folded. 
VW got the greatest possible 
amount of usable interior space 
into the smallest possible outer 
shell —and an exterior with some 
style. 
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“a car that doesn't have an ounce 
of fat, one which provides excel- 


lent operating economy, as well as 


performance and value’ 


VW’'s note: The 


timates for the standard shift 


model are 39 mpg on the highway, 


25 mpg in the city. Your actual 
mileage may vary, depending on 


the type of driving you do, your 


Volkswagen is evidently con- 
fident in its new model, because 
it is covered by the VW Owner's 
Security Blanket, which is as 
good as you can get. 

Personally, I think that VW's 
Rabbit is one very good idea 
ahead of its time. 


1976 EPA es- 


driving habits, your car's condi- 


tion and optional equipment. 


JUNE 1976 


ar 


A totally new kind of small car, 
Volkswagen's Rabbit, may ma 
things difficult for U.S. small-car 
makers in the coming months. 

Its speed through the maneu- 
vering courses matched « 
ceeded the best times of the odes | 


feeling of 3) 


even at high 
speed and in extreme turning 


test cars, and the 
trol is ever present, 


tests 

Economy means light weight, 
small engines. VW has it now. 
The others have a way to go. 
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MAY 1975 
The winner, and not by a hare 
(sorry, couldn't resist). This car 


Whol 


SI 
its sensit 


through the steering wheel and 


e populations of drivers 
ars with this car 


does it all: it’s small, light, roomy 


and fast, with nimble and respon- 


sive steering, ride and handling. A 
modern and sophisticated car with 
a handsome Guigiaro-designed 
hatchback body, the Rabbit offers 


one of the most space-saving me- 


chanical layouts we've seen 


tion 
the road 


brake pedal. It slips through 
traffic like a bicycle and 
thrives on the parking-space 
and remnants most cars 
You can stuff enough gr 
for a football team through the 


yet: front-wheel drive, transverse 
engine and a unique, independent 
rear suspension featuring an in- 
tegral anti-roll bar and using 
little space it’s remarkable. 

Seats are firm in the German 
manner and you sit high, viewing 
the world through an expansive 
greenhouse. 

The Rabbit has a solid feel and 
an ultramodern look to it. Best of 
all it is almost sinfully enjoyable to 
drive. 


SO 


The Volkswagen Rabbit 
should be recognized as a true 
worldcar; it would be as at home 
commuting in Los Angeles, ona 
ski trip in the Alps, or chasing 
kangaroos across Australia. It is 
the finest example to date of a 
totally integrated passenger car, 
useful anywhere in theworld and 
is qualified as no other imported 
car of 1975 for the Road Test 
Engineering Award 
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How does Rockwell help you? Let 
us count the ways. The list starts 
with Rockwell products that help in 
your home. For instance: There’s 
one for your money (keep track 

of it with our new line of electronic 
calculators) and two for the show 
(tune it in with our Admiral 
television and audio equipment). 
Three to get a meal ready (Admiral 
microwave ovens, electric ranges 
and freezer refrigerators). And four 
to go to work in your home 
workshop (Rockwell power saws, 
drills, sanders and lathes). 

Our outdoor helpers? Rockwell 
edger /trimmers and hedge trimmers 
for yard care, and the Rockwell 
cordless sprayer for your garden. 

The list goes on. From printing 
presses that help bring you your 
daily newspaper, to microwave 
systems that help carry your long- 
distance phone calls, to textile 


dawn te busines at Rockwell, 


machines that weave fabrics for 
your clothing. 

Then there's our way-out help— 
our highly advanced aerospace and 
electronic products. They help 
indirectly by perfecting new 
technologies and techniques that 
can make our down-to-earth 
products for your home better or 
more economical. 

For more about us and our 
aerospace, automotive, consumer, 
electronics and industrial operations, 
write for our annual report: 
Rockwell International, Dept. 815T, 
600 Grant Street, Pittsburgh, 

PA 15219. Simulated Tv reception 


Rockwell International 
where science gets down to business 
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Quiz: Why does Chicagos Electronics Industry get 
reliable door-to-door Airfreight service? 


Here are The 4 Reasons 
1. EMERGENCIES...The minute your 


shipment is ready to move—any 
minute, 24 hours a day— Flying Tigers 
is organized and sect up to respond. 
Whether you deliver your shipment 
directly to us or have one of our trucks 
pick it up. 

Flying Tigers is the world’s largest 
scheduled all-cargo airline with over 
30 years of experience. We fly depend- 
able, business-oriented schedules to 
the major markets of the United States 
and on to Japan (Tokyo, Osaka, 
Okinawa), Taiwan (Taipei, Kaohsiung), 
Hong Kong, Korea, Philippines and 
Vhailand. And through our interline 
connections, your freight: continues 
rapidly to almost any part of the world, 


2.O0N-TIME DISTRIBUTION... Flying 
Tigers schedules are planned to dove- 
tail with business hours. Your shipment 
gets where it’s going when you expect 
it to. We get it on its way quickly on 








one of our giant Boeing 747’s or | 


“stretched” DC-8 jet freighters. At the 
other end, our people arrange for safe, 
fast final delivery. 
3. SHIPMENT TRACKING... We use some 
of your own technology to watch over 
your shipment. We track it every step 
of the way through our world-wide 
communications network. We can tell 
you where it is at all times, where it 
is in the airplane, and of course when 
it will arrive 
4. CUSTOMER SERVICE...Flying Tigers 
gives Chicago electronics manufactur- 
ers a complete single-source distribu- 
tion service, beginning with assistance 
in planning and ending with one in 
voice covering the entire movement. 
In between we give you 
Pickup and delivery 
contirmation 
Information on flight and 
space availability 
Advance notification to 
consienees 
Shipment tracking 
Proof of delivery 


Write or call to find out more. Ask for 
our new booklet, “Airfreight Tailored 
to the Electronics Industry.” 


Flying Tigers “Electronics” 
O'Hare International Airport 
PO. Box 66183 

Chicago, Illinois 60666 
(312) 686-6200 


It gives you complete working 
details on how Flying Tigers moves 
electronics shipments—everything 
you need to know about fast door-to- 
door delivery, worldwide 

Flying Tigers grew up with the elec- 
tronics industry. We enjoy being a part 
of your success in Chicago, We admire 
your quick marketing reflexes, so 
when you tell us what you need we 
respond with equal 
speed. 

We're not better 
because we're the big 
gest, we're the biggest 
because “Tigers Do It 
Better” 








Featuring British Leyland’s exciting new Triumph TR? sports car, in Pimento Red 


Invest in a London Fog. 
You get more than a fair weather friend. 


You get a raincoat. A snow-coat. A warm-coat. A happy-coat 
Here: London Fog’s outerwear twins, Westbury and Winnie. Both Dacron’ polyester 
and cotton. Both with an extra layer of fabric hidden in the shoulders, zip out warmers, sleeve linings 
and the stay-put Bachelor Buttons® Plus, they’re both treated against rain and stain with ZE PEL. 
On the left Winnie: $75.00. On the right Westbury: $75.00. At fine stores everywhere 


_ DuPont registered TM 
London Fog—from the outerwear experts at Londontown Corporation 


Available at: Baskin Clothing—Downtown and All Branches * Gassman’s—Chicago ® Gately’s People’s Store—Chicago 
* Kaufman’s—Chicago and All Branches * Madigan’s—Chicago and All Branches * Seymore Paisin—Chicago 
¢ Wolke and Kotler—Chicago 
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Why you should 
buy an Olympus OM-1 now. 


Let us demonstrate the in- 
credible 35mm SLR camera 
that’s 30% lighter and smaller 
than other system 35s. We'll 
show you why serious photo- 
graphers, including the pros, 
are turning more and more to the 


FREE Photographer’s Vest or FREE Electronic Flash 


Vivitar's model 202 is ultra-light, compact, 
and automatic. With a built in sensor 

to control the duration of the flash for 
the correct exposure every time. You 
get hundreds of flashes from one set 

of inexpensive batteries. The flash 

tube is color corrected, so your color 
pictures are naturally beautiful 


4 \ every time. Retail value, about $35 





tionless operation, and 212 
Olympus System accesso- 
4 ries made exclusively for the 

OM-1, including the world’s 
lightest, smallest motor drive 





This is the best thing that's happened to 
photographers since celluloid negatives. Its 
seven BIG pockets will carry more than 
the average gadget bag or case. Your 
enses, meters, extra camera bodies 
film and whatever are snug against 
you in pockets that close positively 

with Velcro fasteners. The material 

s good looking, durable denim 


and completely washable 
(after you remove your ‘ge 


equipment.) Retail 3 


value, $34.95 AGA 













war 


Standard Photo Supply 


43 E. Chicago Ave. Chicago, III. Phone: (312) 787-3124 
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alful music of the bouzouki Roam King > Mi nos't 


the majestic Parthenon; take a picture of the nice man who takes pictures 





Rare, 
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Meals, at prices so low you'll think it's a mistake Greece has 1,417 sunny isles. With cruises and flights to many. One of the many faces of Greece 


Get more than sunshine 


Greece and the Greek Isles are bathed in sunshine 300 days 


a Ah, but Greece is more than mere sunshine 
: CC e. It’s a land with 4,000 years of history at every turn 
You'll climb the white marble steps of the Acropolis, 


Greek National Tourist Organizatic Athens sprawled beneath you. You'll visit fascinating 
letersi 19017212) 421-5 Corinth and Marathon and Delphi. Roam the silent palaces 
627 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles, CA. 90017 (213) 626-6696 rm asl iaes 
of Crete, where western civilization was born 
In Greece, you'll dance to the soulful bouzouki music 
Sail or fly to fabled isles like Hydra, Corfu and Rhodes. 
And right now, Greece is an even bigger bargain than 


Yes, I'd like more than sunshine this winter 


Please send color brochures on Greece 


Name usual. Airfare is at its lowest. Beautiful hotels are $10 a day— 
—_ ___| for two. Dinner, with wine, about $4 
Address Call your travel agent. Tell him this winter, you're 


looking for more than sunshine. 


ss There's no place on earth like Greece. 


City/State/Zip 
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GATHERING THE DEAD IN AN AMBULANCE IN BEIRUT; THE HOLIDAY INN UNDER ASSAULT DURING FIGHTING AT THE “HOTEL FRONT” 


LEBANON 


Last Rites for a Mortally Wounded City 


From the top of the unfinished 30- 
story Murr Tower, Beirut’s tallest build- 
ing, leftist Moslems fired a lethal .50- 
cal. Chinese machine gun at anything 
that moved in the center of the city 
Some five blocks north, in the gilded 
Corniche area on the Mediterranean, 
right-wing Christian Phalangist forces 
occupied the Holiday Inn and other ho- 
tels and began firing from the luxury 
bedrooms in a desperate effort to hold 
ground. Answering rocket blasts tore 
apart the Inn’s top two floors. Banks, 
shops and business offices were shut- 
tered, few besides gunmen ventured onto 
the streets and about the only traffic 
along the once thronged boulevards con- 
sisted of armored cars and ambulances 
After seven months of continual out- 
bursts of violence across Lebanon, Bei- 
rut last week was a dying city 

Real Panic. Once sleek and sala- 
cious, the “Paris of the Middle East” is 
a wasteland. Since April, 75% of the na- 
tional carnage has been in Beirut; at 
least 3,000 people have been killed, 6,000 
wounded, in a city of 1,500,000, Those 
who managed to reach hospitals last 
week could rarely find an empty bed 
They may have been better off on the 
floors, since continual sniper fire raked 
some wards, Water, food, medical sup- 
plies, gasoline and electricity were run- 
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ning low. Estimated property damage 
and revenue loss passed the $2 billion 
mark. Most international businesses and 
banks whose headquarters are in Beirut 
have now left to settle elsewhere. By the 
end of last week 4,000 of the 5,000 Amer- 
icans living in the city had made their 
way to the airport in armed caravans 
and filled outgoing flights to anywhere 
U.S. Ambassador G. McMurtrie Godley 
ordered all families of American offi- 
cials to leave. U.S. embassy Marines 
shifled to battle fatigues; stray small- 
arms fire ripped the building 
Stubbornly, Beirutis had continued 
to hope that somehow the madness 
would pass, that maybe the next cease- 
fire would not be shot down by the 
armed fanatics whose number seemed 
to be growing. Last week, reports TIME 
Correspondent William Marmon, “real 
panic gripped the city for the first time 
as the pattern of fighting changed 
abruptly and the remaining hopes were 
shattered. Previously, rival factions shot 
and shelled each other from fixed po- 
sitions. The result was stalemate. Now 
leftist Moslem forces, spearheaded by a 
group called the Independent Nasser- 
ites, have launched an offensive to win 
a clear victory. Moving out of their base 
area in southwest Beirut, the Nasserites 
intend to cut through the city up to the 


sea, thereby flanking some Phalangist 
positions and driving other rightist fore- 
es into the eastern part of the city.” 

The battle was fought house by 
house and street by street. One car filled 
with Moslems managed to reach the 
Parliament building in Christian-con- 
trolled territory. “You do not represent 
the people. You do not represent any- 
one,” they shouted over a loudspeaker, 
then opened fire, killing one of the body- 
guards of Phalangist Leader Pierre Ge- 
mayel. When retreating Phalangists 
took up positions in the hotel district, 
the conflict took on an added symbolic 
intensity. “I’m going to sleep in the Hol- 
iday Inn tonight,” pledged one strutting 
Moslem fighter as he prepared for an as- 
sault on the Christian outpost. By week’s 
end the Phalangists still held what be- 
came known as the “hotel front.” 

No Census. The Moslem strike into 
the bastion of moneyed power has roots 
that go back at least to the creation of in- 
dependent Lebanon. As France was 
quitting the area in 1943, an unwritten 
but carefully wrought National Cove- 
nant was adopted by Lebanese leaders in 
an effort to accommodate the new coun- 
try’s volatile religious mix of Christians 
and Moslems. With Christians ina slight 
majority according to a 1932 census, the 
Covenant provided that the country’s 
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MOSLEM GUNMEN EVACUATING OLD MAN 
“We are doing well.” 


President and the armed forces com- 
mander would always be from the dom- 
inant Maronite Christian sect, the Prime 
Minister always a Sunni Moslem and the 
legislative assembly always in a 6-5 bal- 
ance favoring Christians. This slight but 
significant power edge reflected not only 
the population figures but also the fact 
that Christians controlled the profes- 
sions and business. Despite simmering 
eruptions, notably in 1958 when the U.S 
sent in troops to prevent a leftist take- 
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over, Lebanon thrived for decades as a 
result of its compromise—and of a 
Swiss-style neutrality that helped to 
make it the trading, banking and com- 
munications hub of the Arab world 

In recent years a higher birth rate 
has pushed the Moslem portion of Leb- 
anon’s population to an estimated 60% 
of the 3.2 million total. Christians re- 
sponded by making it all but an article 
of faith to block any census that might 
change the original 1932 figures. Such 
friction might well have been enough 
to spark violence, but the present ex- 
plosion has defied control because of still 
other complicating factors. Christians 
and Moslems alike are subdivided into 
sects, each headed by bosses (zu ama) 
who have used patronage to build iron 
loyalty, as well as personal militias 

Outside Forces. The arrival since 
1948 of 320,000 Palestinian refugees has 
added immeasurably to Christian-Mos- 
lem tensions. At first the Palestinians 
stayed out of the current fighting; Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization Leader 
Yasser Arafat continues to call for a 
peaceful solution. But last week Pales- 
tinians from Arafat's Fatah and the Syr- 
ian-backed Saiqa were clearly aiding the 
leftists with arms, equipment and artil- 
lery support. Indeed the real strategic 
commander of the Moslem offensive in 
Beirut was rumored to be the infamous 
fedayeen leader Abu Daoud, who near- 
ly succeeded in assassinating Jordan's 
King Hussein in 1970. Last week at his 
command headquarters in the center of 
Beirut, he boasted with a confident 
smile, “We are doing well 

The open role of the Palestinians 
quickly caught the attention of neigh- 
boring Syria and Israel. Damascus is 
now known to be aiding the leftist Mos- 
lem forces there through its Saiga feda- 
yeen. Should Syrian assistance—or, less 


Phoenicia Hotel 


Murr Tower 
{Moslem-held 
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likely, outright intervention—threaten 
to tip the balance toward a Lebanon 
dominated by radical Arabs, the Israe- 
lis might respond with force because, 
said Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Ra- 
bin, such a situation would be “a real 
threat to Israel's security.” 

Though the country was coming 
apart, Lebanon's political leaders 
seemed utterly incapable of finding a so- 
lution. In fact they were part of the prob- 
lem. Many are zu‘ama who solemnly 
discuss cease-fires even as their troops 
are shooting away. President Suleiman 
Franjieh, whose base is a virtually feu- 
dal Christian hill village outside Trip- 
oli, so thoroughly detests Premier Ra- 
shid Karami, a Sunni Moslem, that they 
can barely work together. Though Kar- 
ami began seeking a solution in Parlia- 
ment last week, so many of its 99 dep- 
uties refused to venture out in the line 
of fire that a 50-member quorum was 
never mustered. Karami then invited 
nine key factional leaders to join him 
in his office and lock themselves in un- 
til something had been hammered out 
Only two accepted the invitation; in des- 
peration Karami threatened to resign, 
was talked out of it and began calling 
in leaders for private sessions 

These sessions may prove to be last 
rites. Beirut, already ruined as a finan- 
cial center, seems doomed to continuing 
violence. The rest of Lebanon can only 
wonder what the outcome will be. At 
one of the private meetings held by Kar- 
ami late last week, Ibrahim Koleéilat, 
who heads the Nasseriles, explained his 
intentions politely but forcefully. His 
Moslem fighters will press on until they 
have defeated the Phalangists once and 
for all, said Koleilat. “We have had ten 
cease-fires and ten violations. Let's get 
this over with and have one cease-fire 
that means something.” 
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_ Now-—if your car 
is damaged, 
Allstate guarantees the repairs. 


In writing. 


Allstate wants to make sure 
your car is fixed right. 


We know how important your car is to you. 
If it’s been in an accident, we want you to 
be satisfied with the way we’ve handled 
your claim. Regardless of whether you’re an 
Allstate policyholder or a claimant. Now 
we've added still another way to help 

make sure you're satisfied: 

THE ALLSTATE REPAIR GUARANTEE 



































Here's how it works. 


Say your car’s been in an accident. If you 
wish, we'll be happy to recommend several 
repair shops. 

Shops we’ve had experience with. And, 
if you choose one of those, we’ll guarantee 
the workmanship of that shop. Not for just 
a week or a month. But for as long as 
you own the car. 

Of course, the Allstate Repair Guarantee 
does not cover manufacturer’s defects 
in any operating parts. And it’s available 
only through Allstate Insurance 
Company-operated claim locations. 

At Allstate we stand behind our 
claim service. Because we don’t 
want you to have to worry about 
your car being fixed right. 

How’s that for good news! 


Allstate Insurance Co 
Northbrook, Il 


Allstate 


& Youre in good hands. 


Available in most states 


YOUR ALLSTATE AGENT 


can help you with insurance for your life, health, car, home, boat and business, too can provide 
help in financing your new car and in joining a motor club and, asa Registered Representative, 
can offer you a variety of retirement plans and information on a mutual func 
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because you chose your 
Scotch for value. 
ind the Scotch you chose 
was the one that started 
_ all the others on the 
road to lightness. 
Usher's. The original light 
scotch. With an original 
light price tag. 
her’s. We earned our 
stripe in 1853. 


...if you're more 
concerned with your | 
automobile’s MPG 
(miles per gallon) 
than its MPH 
(miles per hour). 


...for admittin 
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Francisco 
The St. Francis 
as low as $28 


800-228-3000 
toll free 
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In the heart of San Francisco 
on Union Square. 


*Price based on single occupancy, per 


night. Subject to state and local taxes. 
INTERNATIONAC 
HOTECS 


Partners in travel with United Airlines 


WESTERN 






80 or 86 Proof + Brown Forman Distillers Corp., Louisville, Ky., 


1925, A FRAGRANCE CAPTURES THE WORLD LIKE LE JAZZ HOT. 


A transmul d sadn SS pours for th from jazz frumpels. | he rhe thms are compe ling. 
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if is Th Jazz Age > and (Suc rlain creales a perfume of real power. 


Shalimar ° | eady, ex¢ iling, as inloxic ating as Prohibition itself. 
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If you've got a family, 
almost goes without saying 
that you've got to have a ca 
with enough room for them 


it 


And a car that’s dependable 


Those two qualities have 
helped make Impala one of 
America’s best selling cars 
for years. It holds six with 
stretching room for both 


front and back seat passen- 








tires (except Impala S) and 
Chevrolet's Efficiency Syster 
f tick starts and reduced 
And for easy 


yomes with 
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For those who need all the Chevy they can get. 
1976 Impala. 





automatic transmission, 
power steering and 

power front disc brakes 
Come down and see the 

new ‘76 Impala 

It’s designed to be the family 


car America needs 





Shards from a Shattered Mosaic 


As the fighting of recent weeks 
smashed the complex mosaic of Lebanese 
life, reporters struggled to piece together 
the meaning of what was happening. But 
the depth of the country’s despondency 
and disintegration sometimes emerged 
most clearly from isolated incidents 
TIME correspondents sent these diverse 


vignettes 


A French visitor was recently invit- 
ed to lunch with a well-educated Beirut 
merchant at his home, which was in an 
embattled Christian neighborhood. The 
visitor was thus not too surprised to see 
several Russian-made AK-47 automatic 
rifles—the most common weapon on 
both sides—stacked in a corner of the 
dining room. Lunch was a pleasant af- 
fair, filled with interesting conversation 
when it was over the host invited his 
guest to view the city from his roof 
There sat a mortar, pointed in the gen- 
eral direction of the battle lines of the 
day. As the Frenchman watched in 
shock, the merchant dropped three 
quick rounds down the tube. What was 
he shooting at? “Ah, those Moslems,” 
said the man, with a casual wave of his 
hand 

. 

Despite the fact that the renowned 
St. Georges Hotel has had only a hand- 
ful of guests for the past several weeks, 
its chef hewed to his cordon bleu stan- 
dards to the last. In the restaurant, 
thoughtfully shifted back into the most 
protected area of the hotel because of 
snipers, service and cuisine merited the 
usual three stars. Scampi, saumon fume, 
salade Nigoise—almost the full menu 
was available. On Monday U.S. Ambas- 
sador G. McMurtrie Godley was at one 
table, Christian Moderate Leader Ra- 
mond Edde near by at another. Shortly 
after 3, as Edde was finishing his cof- 
fee, an aide arrived to tell him the hotel 
had been taken over by a bunch of ner- 
vous and heavily armed youths from a 
right-wing Christian militia unit. Edde 
and most of the remaining diners left 
promptly. Two days later, worried by 
the fluid situation, the hotel staff pru- 
dently put some of the hotel's best white 
sheets out the window of the once proud 
St. Georges 

s 

The schizophrenia of the city was 
such that the main headline of a news- 
paper one day read THE WORST IS OVER, 
while a story on the same page warned 
that “security deteriorates further- 

. 

In a feeble attempt at sophisticated, 
hard-edged humor, the local English- 
language weekly Monday Morning re- 
cently ran a fashion spread on the “mil- 
itary” look, showing models with rifles 
under the headline THE APPROPRIATE 
LOOK. Last week the magazine outdid it- 
self with two new fashion tps: the “ref- 
use romper,” platform shoes “designed 
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to keep pedestrians from submerging in 
garbage heaps”: and the “dross dress,” 
festooned with refuse so that the wear- 
er can “evade snipers by melting into 
any garbage heap or, in the unlikely 
event that no such heap is immediately 
available, by lying down anywhere and 
becoming a garbage heap.’ 
at 
Though a rescue convoy tried to 
shuttle trapped civilians to safety, there 
was no sure source of help. The Chi- 
cago Tribune's Philip Caputo, badly 
wounded in both feet by a leftist Mos- 
lem sentry who decided to practice his 
marksmanship after the reporter had 
been passed through a roadblock and 
was walking away, was stranded in the 
embattled Trad hospital. Finally John 
Andres, a Briton working for NBC-TV, 
made his way to the hospital and called 
a U.S. Marine Corps colonel, who bor- 
rowed the American ambassador's $62.- 
000 armored limousine. Caputo, an ex- 
Marine who served in Viet Nam, was 
hustled out of the hospital in a wheel- 
chair and eventually evacuated by air 
to West Germany 
fe 
Cynics have labeled Lebanon's 
fighting the “identity-card war.” Rea- 
son: hundreds of people have been killed 
merely because their identity cards re- 
vealed that they were of the faith op- 
posite to that of the men who happened 
to stop them on the road. Last week a 
group called the Front for National Sal- 
vation surfaced in Beirut, dedicated to 
the deliberate mutilation of the section 
of the card denoting a person’s religion 
In two days, more than 500 Lebanese 
joined in rallies to scratch out their re- 
ligious affiliation 
. 
Staring into his drink at Gerofinikas, 
one of the best restaurants in Athens. a 
displaced General Electric executive 


THE WORLD 


said gloomily, “The show is over, and 
Athens has become the new star.” For 
decades Beirut had been a magnet for 
banks and big corporations, a city that 
took pride and profit in the swarms of 
glittery limousines that kept its avenues 
constantly clogged, the fashionable bou- 
tiques, the expensive nightclubs and ca- 
sinos, the whole ambience of opulence 
and sin. But no one wants to invest or 
play in a battlefield. For weeks now a 
full-scale exodus has been under way 
and many US., British, French, Ger- 
man and Japanese firms are relocating 
in Athens, an hour from Beirut by air 
Most of the transplanted businessmen 
and their families were saddened by the 
abrupt leave-taking and by the swift de- 
cay of a once vibrant city. But inevi- 
tably not all of them were so sentimen- 
tal. “It's almost like home,” said an 
obviously contented sheik, newly of Ath- 
ens. “The bouzouki music, the food. You 
might almost say the Greeks are Arabs 
wearing pants.” 
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Spectacular in the Sahara 


The journey was exhausting, the ac- 
commodations were wretched and fu- 
rious sandstorms periodically lashed the 
seemingly endless rows of tents. Yet 
hundreds of thousands of banner-wav- 
ing, Koran-thumping volunteers last 
week continued to swarm into Moroc- 
co’s southernmost town, Tarfaya. “So 
many people want to volunteer for the 
Saharan march that application forms 
are being sold on the black market,” said 
one sheik who had traveled from the 
east-central province of Ksar es Souk 
While awaiting orders to cross the Span- 
ish Saharan border 21 miles to the south 

-the “go” signal may be given this week 
—bejeweled women and turbaned men 
formed semicircles around dervishes 
who whirled to the beat of tambourines 
and clapping hands. Younger marchers, 
sporting mirror sunglasses and carrying 
transistor radios, kept up a steady chant 
of “the Sahara belongs to us” and “the 
Sahara is Moroccan.” 

“This is a march of 350,000 people, 
bul it is really ideas that are marching,” 
Morocco’s King Hassan II told TIME 
Correspondent Karsten Prager last 
week in his ocher palace in Marrakech 
One of the ideas on the march might 
well be the old notion that the shortest 
route to enhanced power is through a 
neighboring country’s land, In his de- 
termination to annex the phosphate- 
rich Spanish colony, King Hassan has 
ignored an advisory opinion of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice that denied 
Morocco’s claim of outright sovereignty 
over the Sahara. Spain, after promising 
to hold a referendum on independence 
among the colony’s 70,000 people 
—mostly nomadic  tribesmen—now 
seems willing to renege on its pledge 
rather than risk confrontation with the 
adventuristic Hassan. After a flurry of 
diplomatic moves, Madrid reportedly 
agreed last week to recognize Morocco’s 
claim to the territory. Such an agree- 
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ment may be challenged, perhaps even 
militarily, by Algeria, which has backed 
a leftist liberation movement in the Sa- 
hara. Although the marchers’ objective 
may well be gained before they ever set 
foot on Saharan soil, Hassan said last 
week that he would be hesitant to call 
off the crusade. “I do not want to frus- 
trate my subjects,” he explained, ‘“be- 
cause a people is not a toy.” 

Hassan has reason to know. In his 
14 years as monarch, he has survived 
three leftist plots to overthrow him and 
two military assassination attempts (one 
at his 42nd birthday party in 1971, when 
98 guests were killed, and one a year 
later, when his official jet was strafed) 
The autocratic Hassan, who claims de- 
scent from the Prophet Mohammed, 
owes his survival to his skill at playing 
off one Moroccan faction against the 
other and rallying support through emo- 
tional appeals to the religious fervor of 
his 17 million subjects. The popular suc- 
cess of the march is a case in point. 

Sybaritic Swath. He was going into 
the Sahara, Hassan explained, “so that 
my children and grandchildren may 
take pride in inheriting a real crown and 
a true scepter.” They also stand to in- 
herit Hassan’s fortune (estimated at 
more than $500 million) and his eight 
palaces, four of them with golf courses 
designed by Robert Trent Jones. When 
Hassan dies, he expects to be ensconced 
in the mausoleum he has had built for 
himself in Rabat, a $7.5 million struc- 
ture that looks like a cross between a pa- 
goda and the Taj Mahal. Not bad for a 
onetime playboy prince who cut a syb- 
aritic swath through Paris in the 1950s, 
lavishly displaying his enthusiasm for 
women, fast cars and Western clothes. 

When he assumed the throne in 
1961, just before the evacuation of 
French colonial military forces negoti- 
ated by his father Mohammed V, the 
new King told his people: “The man you 
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knew as Prince Moulay Hassan no long- 
er exists.” He adopted a quieter life, re- 
fused to set up an official harem, and 
married Lalla Latifa, a commoner who 
has borne him two sons and three 
daughters. Hassan, who earned a law de- 
gree at the University of Bordeaux, has 
written three different constitutions, 
each of which guarantees freedom of the 
press, speech and religion. Such free- 
doms have receded as his reign has con- 
tinued, however; the Saharan crisis was 
recently cited as an excuse for again put- 
ting off promised elections to re-estab- 
lish Parliament. The last such body was 
dissolved in 1972 

Hassan, the only King left in North 
Africa, is well aware that his is “a job 
that tends to disappear.” His rule re- 
mains personal and absolute. When he 
spent a month recovering from hemor- 
rhoid surgery last January, the govern- 
ment ground almost to a halt. Despite 
the tension with neighboring Algeria, 
Morocco has strong ties with most oth- 
er Arab nations; except for issues in- 
volving Israel, it is basically pro-West- 
ern in foreign policy and open toward 
European and American investments 
Since 1973 Hassan has emulated his oil- 
rich Arab allies by pushing up the price 
of phosphate rock from $14 to $68 a ton 
Morocco controls 60% of world trade 
in the vital fertilizer ingredient even 
without the Sahara deposits, and the 
price increase last year meant an added 
$1 billion to a booming economy 

Still, tens of thousands live in shan- 
tytowns around the main cities, there is 
a 75% illiteracy rate, and annual per 
capita income is $400. Whatever the re- 
sult of Hassan’s Saharan foray, those 
problems will continue to pose a threat 
to his rule and his life 
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SPAIN 


Moving to Fill a Power Vacuum 


A dual struggle raged in Spain last 
week. While Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco fought to stay alive, his govern- 
ment struggled to keep functioning in a 
power vacuum. Alt week’s end, as the 
old dictator still clung to life with char- 
acteristic tenacity, the government lit- 
erally gave up waiting for him to die. It 
resolved a growing crisis of authority by 
pressuring a reluctant Prince Juan Car- 
los de Borbon y Borbon, Franco's heir 
designate, to become his country’s tem- 
porary Chief of State. Only after Fran- 
co’s death or a complicated legal pro- 
cess declaring his incompetence would 
Juan Carlos be named King, Spain’s first 
monarch since the abdication of his 
grandfather, Alfonso XIII, in 1931 

The seemingly futile struggle to keep 
el Caudillo alive was waged inside the 
second-floor bedroom of the turreted El 
Pardo Palace outside Madrid, where a 
24-man team of doctors attended him 
round the clock. The medical bulletins 
that streamed from the sickroom told of 
“cardiac insufficiency,” “gastric hemor- 
rhaging,” “intestinal paralysis,” “blood 
clotting’ and at least five heart attacks 
over a 13-day period. Yet the 82-year- 
old Franco, who a week earlier was be- 
lieved to be only hours away from death, 
hung on—just as he had hung on to ab- 
solute power for nearly four decades 

Healing Powers. Franco frequent- 
ly became quite lucid, occasionally chat- 
ting with his family and even discussing 
with Premier Carlos Arias Navarro the 
lineup of military forces that might con- 
front each other in the Spanish Sahara 
At one point the Archbishop of Zarago- 
za, Pedro Cantero Cuadrado, spread 
across Franco’s bed the gold-embroi- 
dered cloak that usually adorns the 
wooden statue of the Virgin Mary in 
Zaragoza's Basilica of Our Lady of Pilar 
As the archbishop described it, the dic- 
tator opened his cyes, wept and kissed 
the cape—which is reputed to have heal- 
ing powers 

Downstairs at El Pardo, a steady 
procession of Cabinet ministers, gener- 
als, leaders of the Movimiento Nacional 
(the sole political party allowed), Roman 
Catholic churchmen and a few Latin 
American ambassadors arrived to in- 
quire about Franco’s health. Among the 
callers were exiled King Leka of Alba- 
nia and Nicolas Franco, 37, the dicta- 
tor’s nephew. Young Franco later told 
TIME Correspondent Gavin Scott that 
he was hardly surprised by his uncle's 
durability. His own father, Franco's 85- 
year-old brother, suffered a similar ill- 
ness four years ago and had been kept 
alive by drugs and machines. “Today 
Nicolas said, “my father spends two 
hours each day working in his garden 

While the generalissimo hovered be- 
tween life and death, government lead- 
ers were trying to head off complete po- 
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litical paralysis. Under the Spanish 
constitution, major decisions can be tak- 
en only by the Cabinet and only when 
the Chief of State presides; moreover 
all decree laws must be signed by him 
to take effect. With Franco so gravely 
ill, the government was unsure whether 
it had clear-cut authority to make de- 
cisions—even On malters as pressing as 
the Sahara crisis. Said a government of- 
ficial last week: “We cannot go on with- 
out an active leader.” 

When Franco’s demise had seemed 
imminent a week earlier, the transfer 
of power appeared to present no real 


ARIAS (CENTER) LISTENS AS JUAN CARLOS PRESIDES OVER HIS FIRST CABINET MEETING 
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might even recover from his illness. The 
trouble with the plan was that Juan Car- 
los, at least at first. would have none of 
it. He had served in such a temporary ca- 
pacity in mid-1974, when Franco was 
stricken with phlebitis and was expect- 
ed to die or retire. When Franco re- 
turned to office after a mere 45 days of 
hospitalization and recuperation, he 
abruptly elbowed the Prince aside. Hu- 
miliated, Juan Carlos vowed that if a 
similar situation ever arose he would ac- 
cept office only on a permanent basis 
Late last week the Prince bowed to 
intense pressure from Arias and other 
top officials. Juan Carlos accepted the 
designation as Spain’s temporary ruler 
when Arias invoked Article 11 of Spain's 
Organic Law and declared that Franco 
was currently unable to function in office 


a 


En route to the throne, first a definite no and then a reluctant yes. 


problem. Within eight days of the dic- 
tator’s death, Juan Carlos would have 
been named King by a joint declaration 
of the Cortes (parliament) and the 17- 
member advisory Council of the Realm 
But for Juan Carlos to come to full and 
permanent power before Franco died 
would have required either 1) the dic- 
tator’s resignation, or 2) a decree by the 
Cabinet, ratified by the Cortes and the 
National Council, stating that Franco 
was not competent to rule. Encouraged 
by his family, e/ Caudillo made it clear 
last week that he wanted to die with all 
his power and titles, and thus would not 
resign. Arias and his Cabinet, moreover 
were worried about insulting the dying 
man by stripping him of his authority 
Thus the only alternative was a 
“temporary” transfer of power to Juan 
Carlos—maintaining the fiction that 
Franco retained ultimate authority and 


“in view of the circumstance of illness.” 
Observed a European diplomat in Ma- 
drid: “It seems that the Prince is accept- 
ing temporary powers in the knowledge 
that they are in fact permanent.” 

Juan Carlos assumed all of Franco's 
powers, except the positions of head of 
the Movimiento Nacional and of gener- 
alissimo of “the Three Armies”—posts 
el Caudillo retains for life. The Prince 
however, already wields sufficient au 
thority to launch Spain's post-Franco 
epoch. His first official function, in fact 
clearly symbolized that power had been 
transferred to him: he presided over Fri- 
day's Cabinet meeting, which was held 
around the dining-room table of his Zar- 
zuela Palace rather than in the dining 
room of Franco’s El Pardo 

Not until he becomes King is Juan 
Carlos expected to start making the pro- 
nouncements, policy decisions and 
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changes in top government offices that 
will indicate how he is likely to respond 
to demands for reform of his country’s 
Only after Franco's 
death, explains one government official 
in Madrid. can there be “a clean end 
and a clean beginning.” Even then, most 
observers expect Juan Carlos to empha- 
size some continuity by keeping Arias 
as Premier. But he could signal a re- 
ceptiveness to change by gradually shak- 
ing up the rest of the Cabinet and bring- 
ing in reform-minded ministers. There 
are a number of prominent center-right- 
ists, for example, who have criticized the 
Franco regime and would give a dis- 
tinctly evolutionary-reformist tone to 
Among those who 
might assume senior posts in the next 


MANUEL FRAGA IRIBARNE, 53, Am- 
bassador to Britain, a major architect 
of Spain’s tourist boom in the 1960s and 
head of a recently formed center-right- 
ist political movement 

JOSE MARIA DE AREILZA, the Count 
of Motrico, 65, a monarchist, former 
Ambassador to Washington and Paris 
and adviser to Don Juan de Borbén y 
Battenberg, father of Juan Carlos and 


still a potential factor in a new Spanish 
political equation 

JOAQUIN RUIZ GIMENEZ, 62, a law 
professor and a former reformist Min- 
ister of Education in the 1950s who now 
heads the still illegal Christian Demo- 
cratic Party and, despite his relative con- 
servatism, is respected and trusted by 
the entire democratic opposition and the 
Spanish Communist Party (P.C.E.) 

No matter what the Prince does in 
his first months in power, he is likely to 
be opposed by much of the left, espe- 
cially the P.C_E. At his exile headquar- 
ters in Paris, party Secretary-General 
Santiago Carrillo last week told TIME 
that the P.C.E. will accept Juan Carlos 
only if he is chosen by the Spanish peo- 
ple in “free elections” held under a “pro- 
visional government in which all polit- 
ical parties are present.” Raul Morodo, 
a member of the executive committee 
of the Popular Socialist Party (one of 
the two leading Socialist groups), agrees 
that a broad-based provisional govern- 
ment “is the best way to establish a de- 
mocracy here or at least to institute con- 
stitutional change.” He further calls for 
a general amnesty for political prison- 
ers and a popular referendum on the 
monarchy, “since Juan Carlos has no le- 
gitimate claim to leadership.” 

Of course such a provisional govern- 
ment, presumably including Commu- 
nists, would be unacceptable to the pow- 
erful Spanish right, especially the so- 
called “bunker”—the hard-line core of 
Franco’s backers. Even if Juan Carlos 
favored a broad-based provisional gov- 
ernment—and there is no hint that he 
does—it is extremely unlikely that he 
will want or dare to break with the right 
so soon. Since Communist demands for 
a provisional government are almost 
certain to go unfulfilled, the P.C.E. will 
probably launch a series of “democratic 
activities”: strikes, walkouts, demonstra- 
tions. In fact, the Junta Democratica—a 
leftist group believed to be heavily influ- 
enced by the P.C.E.—did not even wait 


for the young Prince to take office before 
it began distributing leaflets at universi- 
ties last week calling for the overthrow 
of “the Juan Carlos dictatorship.” 

Actually, Spaniards have been forc- 
ibly kept apolitical for so long that there 
is no telling how they will respond to re- 
forms or revolutionary slogans. Until the 
political movements surface, either in 
defiance of the laws now banning them 
or after the laws are changed, experts 
can only guess at their size 

Neither the bunker nor the Com- 
munists, for instance, are thought to rep- 
resent more than 10% of the popula- 
tion. But each can mobilize strength far 
beyond its numbers. The P.C.E., with 
between 20,000 and 70,000 clandestine 
members, is Spain’s most organized po- 
litical movement and has deeply infil- 
trated the unofficial labor movement 
and key bourgeois professional organi- 
zations. The bunker is solidly rooted in 
the military, the church, the govern- 
ment-controlled official unions and the 
Movimiento Nacional. It can also call its 
forces out onto the streets—old Civil 
War veterans for mass marches and 
youthful terrorists, such as the Guerrillas 
of Christ the King, to intimidate the left 
and reformers 

Life as Usual. Even the military, 
which ultimately may determine who 
rules and what policies will be pursued, 
remains a political mystery. Its oldest of- 
ficers and the veterans of the Blue Di- 
vision (the volunteers who fought along- 
side the Nazis in World War II) back 
the bunker. Other key officers like for- 
mer army Chief of Staff Manuel Diez Al- 
egria openly advocate gradual, demo- 
cratic reforms leading to a politically 
pluralistic Spain. Several hundred rad- 
icalized young officers who call them- 
selves the Democratic Military Union 
have circulated an ideario (statement 
of ideas) that demands “democratic free- 
doms, reforms leading to an equitable 
distribution of wealth and the convening 
of a democratically elected Constituent 
Assembly to draft a constitution for 
Spain.” 

Once all these political forces are un- 
leashed, Spain could face a prolonged 
period of turmoil. Yet during the weeks 
of Franco’s illness most Spaniards 
seemed determined to go on with busi- 
ness as usual—except for an unusual in- 
terest in radio bulletins and newspaper 
headlines. Last week the bullrings and 
soccer stadiums were packed, as were 
the fapas bars of old Madrid. Late-hour 
diners filled restaurants, feasting on 
steaming plates of garlic chicken and 
stuffed squid swimming in its own black 
ink. Long queues formed outside cine- 
mas featuring The Towering Inferno, and 
a Beethoven concert series played to sell- 
out houses. Traffic blocked the capital's 
streets and tourists swarmed through ho- 
tel lobbies. “The only people who are 
nervous are those across the Pyrenees 
those who are abroad,” said a govern- 
ment official in Madrid. “We aren’t ner- 
vous.” Not yet, anyway 
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DIPLOMACY 


Fanfare and Funds for Sadat 


There were some awkward mo- 
ments and some outright blunders, but 
even so, Egypt's President Anwar Sa- 
dat seemed to have achieved most of 
his goals within days of his arrival in 
the US. for a state visit last week. The 
White House, obviously intent on ce- 
menting its new-found friendship with 
Sadat, gave him the maximum treat- 
ment, including a 21-gun salute and a 
fanfare from 14 red-coated trumpeters 
There was also the news that President 
Ford had asked for $750 million in eco- 
nomic aid to Egypt as part of a $3.4 bil- 
lion Middle East aid package that went 
to Congress last week. This was three 
times what Egypt had received last year 
—evidently a reward for Sadat’s will- 
ingness to come to an agreement with 
Israel on the Sinai last August. Over and 
above the aid, which must wait for con- 
gressional approval, the U.S. agreed to 
sell Egypt $98.1 million worth of much- 
needed wheat under favorable terms. 

Warm Friendship. Although Ford 
had met the Egyptian leader only once 
before—in Salzburg last June—he greet- 
ed him with assurances of “warm per- 
sonal friendship.” Later there were two 
hour-long meetings in the Oval Office 
Ata state dinner Sadat—who does not 
dance—was whirled round by Singer 
Pearl Bailey as part of her act. This week 
Sadat will meet Ford twice more—at the 
Jacksonville, Fla., estate of Oil Million- 
aire Raymond Mason and at the White 
House; he will also address a joint ses- 
sion of Congress. 

For both the U.S. and Egypt, the 
purpose of all the cordiality was to main- 
tain the momentum created by the 
Egyptian-Israeli accords on the Sinai, in 
the hope that more substantive agree- 
ments may follow. The U.S. also hopes 
to encourage its ripening friendship with 


FORD TOASTING THE EGYPTIAN PRESIDENT WITH A SLIP OF THE TONGUE 


Sadat, who has been blasting the Soviet 
Union since the October 1973 war for 
denying him new arms and meddling 
in the Middle East. As for Sadat, though 
he insisted that he had not brought a 
shopping list, he is known to be anx- 
ious to buy $5 billion worth of arms from 
the U.S. over the next five years. 

Coming after two decades of severe- 
ly strained U.S.-Egyptian relations, 
however, the new era of good will did 
have its bad moments. At a banquet giv- 
en by Sadat at Washington’s Anderson 
House, Ford raised his glass of sparkling 
Catawba juice and said, turning to Sa- 
dat, “To you, and the people you rep- 
resent, the great people of the govern- 
ment of Israel.” Amid gasps, Ford could 
only say lamely, “Egypt .. . excuse me.” 
Later the two leaders reportedly laughed 
politely over the slip. Sadat’s press sec- 
retary, Tahsin Bashir (see THE PRESS), 
cracked a barbed joke, “Perhaps Pres- 
ident Ford is suggesting that Sadat will 
be President of Israel as well.” 

Sadat also made a blunder. After a 
moderate speech at Washington's Na- 
tional Press Club, Sadat was asked his 
opinion of a U.N. draft resolution on Zi- 
onism that is to be voted upon by the 
General Assembly next week. The draft 
resolution, which condemns Zionism as 
a form of racism, was sponsored by the 
Arab League, including Egypt, and ap- 
proved by the General Assembly's So- 
cial Committee, 70 to 29 with 27 ab- 
stentions. Sadat’s strikingly personal 
reply provoked sharp criticism. He re- 
called that in 1950, “after seven years 
of concentration camp and prison,”* he 


*Sadat was imprisoned by the British from 1942 
to 1944 for collaborating with the Germans. He 
was jailed again from 1946 to 1949 for having al- 
legedly parucipated in the assassination of 
Finance Minister Amin Osman Pasha 





SADAT IN WASHINGTON 
A rewarding friendship. 


could not buy a radio from shopkeepers 
in Egypt because “all the dealers and ev- 
erything in our country were in the 
hands of the Jews.” Sadat added that 
“Zionism brought to the area bitterness, 
violence, hatred and killing.” 

No Key. The anti-Zionist U.N. res- 
olution continued to plague Sadat as he 
headed for New York to address the 
General Assembly. Mayor Abraham 
Beame, who had offered to give Sadat 
the key to the city, withdrew the invita- 
tion when he realized that many of New 
York's 2.4 million Jews might regard 
any welcome as bad taste—and worse 
politics. The insult was compounded by 
Governor Hugh Carey, who also de- 
clined to see Sadat. Then when he ar- 
rived at the U.N., he was greeted by cries 
of “Down with Sadat! Long live Pales- 
tine!” from Palestinian sympathizers on 
Dag Hammarskjéld Plaza 

Unperturbed, Sadat delivered a 
characteristically low-key speech to the 
General Assembly that appealed for 
help in reconvening the Geneva talks 
on an overall Middle East settlement 
He attempted to placate Arabs critical 
of the Sinai accords by calling for Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization partici- 
pation in the talks and urging the U.S 
to initiate a dialogue with the Palestin- 
ians. At the same time he urged Syria 
to seek a disengagement agreement with 
Isracl. Most U.N. delegations politely 
applauded Sadat. The Syrians and the 
Israelis did not applaud at all 

Israel did have at least one cause 
for applause last week as a result of its 
accords with Sadat. For the first time 
since 1959, a ship with Israel-bound car- 
go was about to go through the Suez 
Canal: the Greek vessel Olympus, load- 
ed with some 8,000 tons of cement from 
Rumania. In addition, Sadat figured in 
Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin’s 
decision to postpone his scheduled visit 
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Pulsar proudly presents 
equal time for women 


All the features that have made 

Pulsar the world’s favorite new 

way to tell time in four exquisite 
new models for women. 


@ Until recently “the first completely new way to tell 
time in 500 years” was available only for men. 

This was not by intention. 

It took us four years and hundreds of engineering 
hours to design a solid-state Time Computer tiny enough 
to look right on a woman’s wrist. 

Now equal time for women is ready for you— in four 
beautiful models. 

The many splendors of Pulsar 


When you press a button, Pulsar flashes the time in 
glowing red numerals, accurate to within 60 seconds a 
year! 

When you press the other button, you get the month 
and date. The Pulsar calendar adjusts for 30 and 31-day 
months. 

Pulsar is not quite eternal, but nearly 
In tests, impact 2500 times the force of gravity has not 
harmed Pulsar. 

Even the tempered glass of the ruby red time screen 
is scratch resistant and nearly, although not quite, 
unbreakable. 

The little solid-state lamps that light the numerals on 
the time screen should retain 80% of their original 
brightness after 100 years of continuous use. Since you'll 
probably check the time no more than 2: 5 times a day, 
they should be plenty bright for one of your fortunate 
descendants a few centuries from now. 


Full 3-year warranty 
The performance and accuracy of the Time Computer 
module in each Pulsar is guaranteed for three years from 
the date of original purchase. 

In the unlikely event that the Computer mz alfunctions 
during the guarantee period, your Pulsar jeweler will 
replace the entire module on the spot, free of charge. 

Should he have no re placement in stock, he will send 
your Pulsar to us and we will repair or replace the module 
and have it on its way back to you within two working 
days from the time we receive it. (Guarantee does not 
cover power cells nor apply if module has been damaged 
by abuse or accident.) 

Pulsar is sold only through jewelers who can be 
counted on for service worthy of Pulsar quality. Visit 
one soon. 

FREE: Write Time Computer, Inc., subsidiary of 
HMW Industries, Inc., Dept. TM-115, Box 1707, 
Lancaster, Pa. 17604 for handsome brochure illustrated 
in color. In Canada: Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd. 
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to the U.S. from November to Decem- 
ber. or even later. Mainly, Rabin wish- 
es to avoid US. pressure to negotiate 
an accord with Syria on the Golan 
Heights before the U.N. mandate ex- 
pires on Nov. 30. But some observers be- 
lieve that Rabin is increasingly aware 
of Sadat’s dazzling TV smile and gen- 
erally appealing public image. He would 
reportedly like to see that image fade a 
bit before making his own appearance 
in the U.S 


AUSTRALIA 


Utter Cussedness 


There was no election scheduled or 
in sight, but Australia last week was 
ablaze with impassioned political rallies, 
complete with flesh pressing, placard 
waving and, of course, blunt “Strine™ 
rhetoric. Prime Minister Gough Whit- 
lam was under attack by Opposition 
Leader Malcolm Fraser, ostensibly for 
his government's involvement in a po- 


HERALD-SUN 


WHITLAM IN MELBOURNE 
Absolute resolve and mutual obstinacy. 


litical scandal. “Either he knew every- 
thing that was going on, in which case 
he’s a liar, or, alternatively, he’s a fool,” 
said Fraser. For his part, Whitlam cas- 
tigated the opposition as “reactionary, 
conservative fascists [who] have stopped 
at nothing to destroy democracy.” 
Tricky Loophole. What Australians 
were so worked up about was the fact 
that the nation now faces its most se- 
rious constitutional crisis since indepen- 
dence in 1901. The trouble began when 
the House of Representatives approved 
Whitlam’s budget bills and sent them 
on to the Senate, which is narrowly con- 
trolled by a conservative coalition of 
Fraser's Liberals and the National 
Country Party. Violating a traditional 
understanding for the first time in Aus- 
tralian history, the Senate blocked the 
budget by exercising its power to “with- 
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hold supply” —that is, cut off money es- 
sential to government operation. 

Fraser was using a tricky loophole 
in the constitution in his effort to bring 
down “by far the worst government Aus- 
tralia has ever had.’ The Senate. which 
has ten members for each of Australia’s 
six states, cannot render a no-confidence 
vote. Only the directly elected House has 
that power, and it is controlled by Whit- 
lam’s Labor Party 65-to-62. But Fraser's 
hope is that when money runs out by 
the end of November because of the 
blocked budget, Whitlam will be forced 
to call a general election. 

Whitlam’s government is unques- 
tionably vulnerable. Mishandling of the 
domestic economy helped produce the 
highest unemployment (5.1%) in more 
than 30 years and a 16.9% inflation rate. 
Then came the scandal that gave Fra- 
ser his immediate issue: two Cabinet 
ministers were forced to resign from 
Whitlam’s government on charges of 
misleading Parliament about covert ne- 
gotiations for “overseas loans” through 
questionable channels to develop Aus- 
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tralian energy resources. Between May 
1974 and last month, Whitlam’s approv- 
al rating in the polls dropped from 55% 
to 35%. 

But Whitlam, a crowd-pleasing or- 
ator, is at his best in a fight, and in re- 
cent weeks he has been drawing his larg- 
est audiences in years. No Australian 
government has been subjected “to such 
utter cussedness and harassment,” he 
said. If Whitlam is not inclined to duck 
the present face-off, neither is Fraser, 
particularly after picking up the public 
support last month of respected former 
Prime Minister Sir Robert Menzies. 

In interviews with TIME, both Fra- 
ser and Whitlam reaffirmed their mu- 
tual obstinacy. Said Fraser: “Our resolve 
is complete, absolute.” The Prime Min- 
ister put it more bluntly: “One side has 
to crumble.” 





VIETNAM 


End of an Ordeal 


When Hanoi launched its massive of- 
fensive last spring, South Viet Nam's de- 
fenses collapsed so quickly that a num- 
ber of Western civilians fell captive to 
the advancing Communist forces. Last 
week the North Vietnamese released 14 
civilians, all but one of whom had been 
seized in the Central Highlands capital 
of Ban Me Thuot and held for 7'% months 
Among them were nine Americans includ- 
ing U.S. Consular Officer James Lewis, 
five missionaries and the six-year-old 
daughter of a missionary couple. TIME 
Correspondent David Aikman met the re- 
turnees in Bangkok and cabled this ac- 
count of their ordeal: 


Captured by startled North Viet- 
namese who were conducting a house- 
to-house search last March, the mission- 
aries had their hands bound and were 
trucked to a “re-education camp” being 
used to interrogate South Vietnamese 
prisoners of war. For five weeks the mis- 
sionaries lived in the camp's leaky huts 
and tried to cope with hordes of snakes 
and scorpions. Although there was suf- 
ficient rice, there was little else to eat, 
and most of the prisoners lost 20 Ibs. or 
more; eight of the 14 contracted malar- 
ia. “Our captors were very edgy,” re- 
calls Mrs. Lillian Phillips, a member of 
the Christian Missionary Alliance who 
was captured along with her husband 
Richard, “But there was no brutality, 
no harsh treatment.” 

Same Questions. Between April 
and August, the group was moved four 
times, ultimately being taken by truck 
up to North Viet Nam. During the jour- 
ney through the South, their small con- 
voy passed a group of children who 
shouted excitedly: “The Americans are 
back! The Americans are back!” Inside 
North Viet Nam, the missionaries were 
interned at Son Tay Camp, near Hanoi, 
which was the target of an abortive raid 
to release U.S. military prisoners in 1970 
(they had been moved elsewhere just be- 
fore the raid). 

To keep themselves busy, the prison- 
ers studied their Bibles, prayed and kept 
diaries; Mrs. Phillips baffled her guards 
by chasing butterflies. Everyone was in- 
terrogated 15 or 20 times. The Commu- 
nists always asked the same questions 
Who were they? What was their profes- 
sion? Their rank? Had the U.S. financed 
their work in Southeast Asia? Until the 
very end, the North Vietnamese seemed 
determined to prove that the missionar- 
ies were in the pay of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. At times the prisoners 
managed to turn the tables on their in- 
terrogators. Mrs. Betty Mitchell, a 
Christian Missionary Alliance member 
who had worked in the Ban Me Thuot 
area for nearly two decades, told the 
camp commandant: “One day you are 
going to meet your maker and you will 
have to answer to him.” 
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No, that’s not Madame Butterfly in 
a fur coat. The fashion plate is Dewi Su- 
karno, 35, widowed fourth wife of for 
mer Indonesian President Sukarno, and 
she just dropped by Paris’ House of Dior 
to sample a new furry creation. Now a 
Parisienne, Dewi has been working on 
a book about the Sukarno regime and 
its overthrow by the army in 1967. “No 
social life. no parties for me until the 
end of the year,” claimed Dewi. “I'n 
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DEW! SUKARNO TRIES OUT THE LATEST IN FURS FROM THE HOUSE OF DIOR 


just concentrating on the book.” Well 
during the day perhaps. At night the for- 
mer first lady is still seen at Paris night 
spots observing the “hustle-bump” in 
the company of the Duke de Sabran- 
Pontevés, 32, a real estate promoter and 
one of her several current admirers 
4 

The man placing the phone call 
looked suspiciously like a refugee from 
a one-dollar bill. Passing New Yorkers 
though, did not seem to notice. “Why 
should they?” asked Actor Richard Base- 
hart, who had dressed himself up as 
George Washington to rehearse a /all- 
mark Hall of Fame TV special titled 
Valley Forge. “In New York you can 
walk around in a monkey suit and peo- 
ple just say, ‘Oh, there’s another one 

a 

His tour of the U.S. had been a 
source of historical satisfaction to many 
Japanese, but last week, after he had re 
turned home to Tokyo, Emperor Hiro- 
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hito delivered an astonishing opinion 
that outraged many of his countrymen 
During an unprecedented open press 
conference, Hirohito was asked his opin 
ion of the U.S. use of atomic bombs in 
1945. The Emperor paused, then replied 
“I feel sorry for the citizens of Hiroshi- 
ma, but the bombing could not be 
helped. as the war at that time was go- 
ing on.” That extraordinary remark un 
derstandably touched sensitive nerves 
throughout Japan. Said one official of 
the Japan Council Against Atomic and 
Hydrogen Bombs: “It is exactly this kind 
of thinking that will eventually lead hu 
manity to its total destruction 
2B 

That mumbling, groping way that 
Don Corleone talked in The Godfather 
may not have been due entirely to the 
Stanislavsky method. “I found it help- 
ful,” said Marlon Brando on a Mike 
Douglas Show to be broadcast this week 
not to know one single line and to 
have lines written on the boards 
And on the pocket and the body of 
another actor,”’ interrupted Godfather 
Director Francis Ford Coppola. On one 
occasion, Coppola added, he wondered 
why Brando was handling a melon in 
such a strange, reflective way. “Then 
I saw,” he said, “that some of Bran 
do's dialogue had been written on the 
melon 

a 

Remember Nguyen Cao Ky? He of 
the purple ascot and the praises for 
Adolf Hitler? The former South Viet 
namese Premier, who fled to the US 
last May, is working the college lecture 
circuit these days. His standard lecture 
delivered last week at the University of 
Florida, includes a proposal that the U.S 
send troops to Viet Nam to protect ref- 
ugees who want to return home. The stu- 
dents greeted Ky’s talk with boos, jeers 
and a sign that said: OUT OF 
VIET NAM FOREVER. When it 
came to question time, the first 
questioner asked about Ky’s 
rumored involvement with the 
heroin trade. Ky’s response 
was to walk offstage, under 
heavy police guard 

ue 

Does he or doesn't he? 
Balding Boston Red Sox Pitch 
er and World Series Star Luis 
Tiant sat still last week while a 
hair stylist shaped, clipped and 
fastened on a new $750 hair 
piece from Monsanto (the 
same company that carpets 
baseball stadiums with As- 
troTurf). “That hurts, but not 
as much as a home run.” ob- 
served Tiant as the new curls 
were woven into the real hair 
on his head. “That's how my 
hair got thinner—from too 
many home run pitches 








DATSUN. 
ALOT OF MILES PER GALLON. 
ALOT OF MILES PER CAR. 


Datsun’s gas economy is nothing new. 
We've been building economy cars for 43 
years, and we seem to get better with age. 
Take our 1976 Datsun B-210. The latest EPA 
fuel economy tests record the B-210 at 41 
MPG on the highway, 29 in the city. (*EPA 
dynamometer estimate with manual trans- 
mission. Actual MPG may be more or less, 
depending on the condition of your car and 
how you drive.) Better than last year! 

Datsun’s durability is nothing new. Today 
you probably saw three or four old Datsun 
510s like the mellow ‘69 shown. Of all 
Datsuns sold in this country for the past 16 
years, 9 out of 10 are still on the road! 

We make sure Datsuns last by building in 


durability features not found on many com- 
parable cars. Aluminum heads dissipate 
heat faster than cast iron: Datsuns have alu- 
minum heads. Unibody construction is more 
rattle-free and durable than bolt-on: Datsun 
cars have unibody. 60 Amp/Hr. batteries 
give more dependable starts than 45 or 50 
Amp/Hr. batteries: Datsuns come with 60 
Amp/Hr. batteries. We could go on and on, 
but you've got the point. 

Add to Datsun durability a nationwide, 
computer-connected parts system. Plus a 
dealer network with nearly 4,000 highly 
trained technicians. To be sure, no one can 
promise you 100,000 trouble-free miles. But 
we're working on it. 


41 MPG ON THE HIGHWAY. 29 MPG IN THE CITY. 





1976 Datsun B-210 Hatchback 
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Speeding coal 


This rolling research lab is 


helping America take advantage te reer 


of an energy source 
that’s been around for years. 
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The rarest gift of all is the one that impro 


Few gifts grow old gracefully. A classic exception is a aes. 
Parker 75 soft tip pen in precious metal. Here is a gift that actually, 
grows more beautiful the more it is handled. And because it's. 
refillable, its usefulness continues through the years. ’ 
Appreciated today and cherished tomorrow. 
Parker gift pens and sets from $5 to $500. 


PARKER 75 


A gift of immediate and lasting value. 

















NOVICE LAWYER SQUEAKY FROMME AT WORK 


A Fool for a Client? 


A favorite slogan of the legal pro- 
fession is that anyone who attempts to 
defend himself in a court of law “has a 
fool for a client.” Yet the Supreme Court 
recently ruled that the Sixth Amend- 
ment “grants to the accused personally 
the right to make his own defense.” It 
also ruled, in the 1974 case involving 
the Nixon tapes, that a President “must 
yield to the demonstrated, specific need 
for evidence in a pending [federal] crim- 
inal trial.” As a result of those rulings, 
Lynette (“Squeaky”) Fromme will be 
acting as her own counsel when she goes 
on trial this week for attempting to as- 
sassinate President Ford, and she will 
be able to use testimony that the de- 
fense compelled Ford to provide 

Though no President has ever tes- 
tified in person at a criminal trial while 
in office, “Lawyer” Fromme and her 
court-appointed co-counsel, John Virga, 
requested that District Court Judge 
Thomas MacBride order Ford to appear 
in court to testify on behalf of the de- 
fense. Despite Justice Department ob- 
jections, MacBride agreed and last week 
ordered Ford to testify and to be ques- 
tioned by Virga. He did add, however, 
that Ford could limit himself to a video- 
taped deposition in Washington, an in- 
novative technical advance that makes 
it possible for juries to watch and hear 
witnesses who cannot appear in court 

A Click. Did Squeaky Fromme in- 
tend to assassinate Ford as he gladhand- 
ed his way through a crowd in Sacra- 
mento? Or was it all a wild publicity 
stunt? Several witnesses claim they 
heard a click when Squeaky pointed her 
pistol. Yet Ford, who was standing two 
feet away from his potential assassin, has 
already asserted that he has “no rec- 
ollection of hearing the handgun click.” 
The defense has now won the right to 
probe that further 

As her own counsel, Squeaky has ac- 
cepted the need for a trained co-coun- 
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sel, but she rejected Public 
Defender E. Richard Walker 
as a man with whom she had 
“no rapport.” MacBride then 
assigned her to Virga. The 
judge has let her speak up at 
all pretrial hearings, so long 
as the two co-counsel do not 
speak up at once. To prepare 
her case, Squeaky has been 
virtually exempted from jail- 
house routine. She is also en- 
tilled to have access to law 
books. Squeaky’s studies have 
doubtless turned up a further 
advantage to acting as her 
own lawyer: she can decline 
to testify, then as counsel sum 
up her case without having 
to subject herself to cross- 
examination 

Despite these benefits, many lawyers 
believe that the old rule against a de- 
fendant representing himself still ap- 
plies. “She is ill-advised and is increas- 
ing the likelihood that she will stay in 
jail,” says Monroe Freedman, dean of 
the Hofstra University law school. He 
points out that defendants who act as 
their own lawyers tend to get tangled 
up with issues extraneous to the case 

Heedless of warnings from the 
bench, Fromme has already digressed 
into some of her pet causes, such as the 
fate of California’s redwoods, because, 
she argues, “the defendant's state of 
mind” at the time of the Ford incident 
“may be directly concerned with such 
social matters.” But Judge MacBride has 
ruled that he will block any testimony 
and evidence that he thinks is irrele- 
vant to the case. Squeaky has already 
demonstrated, however, that she is in- 
clined to say whatever she likes. On one 
occasion, she even turned on the judge, 
an avid duck hunter, and declared: “It's 
shameful that you have to shoot birds 
out of the sky for recreation.” The judge 
had no answer to offer 


The Prisons Overflow 


Louisiana’s department of correc- 
tions is thinking of bringing a World 
War II troopship out of mothballs to 
serve as an auxiliary prison. The Flor- 
ida State Prison at Starke has 646 in- 
mates living in Army tents and convert- 
ed warehouses. Georgia’s maximum- 
security prison at Reidsville is so 
overcrowded that 119 prisoners are 
forced to double up in 8-ft. by 5-ft. cells 
“It ain't pretty,” says a prison guard 
“But it’s all we can do right now.” 

State prison systems around the 
country are backing up like flooded sew- 
ers, particularly in the South. To allevi- 
ate the glut in Georgia's prisons, Correc- 
tions Commissioner Allen Ault last 
month announced that no new inmates 
would be accepted in any of the state’s 37 
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correctional facilities. Last week the 
state took an even more drastic step: it 
released 350 inmates, mainly first of- 
fenders with one year or less to serve 

Nationwide, the prison population 
is now more than 200,000, an all-time 
high. The Florida prison system is gain- 
ing nearly 100 inmates a week, swelling 
its population to 15,000 convicts, more 
than double the count ten years ago, The 
Oklahoma State Penitentiary at Mc- 
Alester is teeming with 1,300 convicts, 
more than triple its safe capacity of 400. 
In Iowa, the prison population has dou- 
bled in the past 18 months. 

There is no one single reason why 
prisons have become so packed recent- 
ly, but experts point to a number of fac- 
tors; a skyrocketing crime rate, more ef- 
ficient police departments, harsher 
sentences, tougher parole boards. 

Some courts have tried to reduce the 
crowding, but without much success. In 
1970, for example, a federal judge in 
Louisiana ruled that conditions ina New 
Orleans prison constituted cruel and un- 
usual punishment and ordered the con- 
vict population cut from 1,200 to 450; it 
is still almost double that. Federal courts 
in Alabama, Mississippi and Florida 
have acted similarly, with similar re- 
sults. Convicts for whom there is no 
room in state prisons languish in over- 
crowded county jails. A group of coun- 
ty sheriffs in Georgia has threatened to 
go to federal court because the 700 pri- 
sonbound convicts in their jails are “a 
threat to their communities.” 

One obvious solution would be to 
build more large prisons, but penologists 
do not believe that will work either, Says 
Georgia Commissioner Ault; “The more 
prisons you build, the more inmates 
you'll end up cramming inside.” 


GEORGIA CONVICTS IN AN 8-FT. BY 5-FT. CELL 

















Mad About Moon 


“| will conquer and subjugate the 
world,” says Sun Myung Moon. “I am 
your brain.” The latter statement ts quite 
literally true for a growing coterie of 
young American converts, who regard 
the South Korean cult leader (TIME, 
Sept. 30, 1974) as the second Christ. Ask- 
ing no questions, they obediently hawk 
candy and flowers, raising millions to 
spread the faith. They exist on a shoe- 
string, while Moon, 55, lives in lordly 
fashion in a 25-room mansion in New 
York's Westchester County 

His Unification Church’s national 
budget alone is $11 million, not count- 
ing the expenses of 120 local branches 
and affiliates. The cult grows steadily 
and currently claims 30,000 members 
7,000 of whom live in Moon commu- 
nities. All believe that a “Lord of the 
Second Advent” (Moon, though this is 
not stated publicly) will redeem man- 
kind physically by fathering a perfect 
family. A blend of Christian terminol- 
ogy. occultism and dualism is taught in 
Moon's scripture, The Divine Principle 

Flared Up. While Moon's converts 
are unquesuioning, others are not. In re- 
cent months, many Moon disputes have 
flared up. The Unification Church is in 
court to regain a tax exemption for an es- 
tate in the town of Greenburgh, N-Y 
where it has purchased $9 million worth 
of properties since 1972. In New York 
City the church, which regards itself as 
a Christian sect, is suing for the right to 
join the local council of churches after 
becoming the first applicant ever reject- 
ed by the council. With criticism of 
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Moon growing, Buckminster Fuller, 
Norman Cousins and others have with- 
drawn as advisers for a meeting of em- 
inent world scholars Nov. 27-30 in Man- 
hattan, organized by a Moon front 

The growing opposition to the Moon 
cult focuses primarily on worries about 
what it is doing to the minds of its young 
converts. In Dutchess County, N.Y., 
District Attorney Albert Rosenblatt is 
investigating complaints from parents 
that their children have been “brain- 
washed” in high-pressure courses at the 
church's Barrytown training center. Ro- 
senblatt also wonders why so many 
Moon cultists require emergency-room 
treatment at a local hospital 


Around the country. hundreds of 


parents have been driven to near hys- 
teria by changes in their convert chil- 
dren's behavior and by reports of brain- 
washing. They are filing suits and 
banding into anti-Moon groups. Some 
parents have even resorted to abduction 
In many cases they use “Deprogram- 
mer” Ted Patrick, who for a fee con- 
ducts counterbrainwashing of cultists 
One typical worried parent is New 
Jersey's state insurance commissioner 
James Sheeran, three of whose daugh- 
ters—Vicki, 25, Jaime, 24, and Josette 
21—are Moon converts. He wants laws 
to protect people from “crue! and ex- 
otic entrapment of their minds, souls 
and bodies,” Late one night last August, 
Sheeran decided to act when Josette, 
normally compassionate, showed little 
interest upon learning that her grand- 
mother was in the hospital. He, his wife 
and a son drove to Moon's school to seek 
Josette. Fifteen Moon men materialized 


a scuffle ensued, and state police arrived 
amid mutual charges of assault 

Last week Sheeran and 500 other 
parents met at a Westchester County 
synagogue whose rabbi, Maurice Davis, 
heads a 500-family national anti-Moon 
organization called Citizens Engaged in 
Reuniting Families. Some 20 young de- 
fectors from the Moon cult were pres- 
ent; several urged their elders to drive 
up to Barrytown and rescue their chil- 
dren. Distraught parents gave one an- 
other moral support 

Fervent Foes. The most fervent 
Moon foes are ex-devotees. Three of 
them have just started another group, 
International Foundation for Individual 
Freedom (LF.LF.), to attack Moonism 
and other cults such as the Children of 
God, Divine Light Mission and Hare 
Krishna. One of 1.F.1.F.’s founders is De- 
nise Peskin, 20, who spent 8% weeks in 
Moon training and was later “depro- 
grammed” by Patrick. Like many con- 
verts, she thought she was joining a sec- 
ular social-reform movement. Only 
later, at Moon’s “New Ideal City 
Ranch” north of San Francisco, did she 
encounter the religious cult aspects, 
which Moon groups sometimes conceal 
at first to avoid turning off prospective 
recruits. The program included weeks 
of nonstop indoctrination, yelling and 
punching by instructors and little sleep 
One graduate of the farm calls its treat- 
ment “psychological abuse,” another 
“subliminal fascism.” To all, the fright- 
ening aspect was the psychological co- 
ercion they underwent when they tried 
to leave. Harvard Psychiatrist John 
Clark Jr. recently testified in District 
of Columbia Superior Court that the ex- 
Moonies he had examined seemed phys- 
ically and emotionally exhausted; a few 
were psychotic 

Moon has left it to disciples to reply 
to the attacks. At Barrytown, where 176 
devotees are currently enrolled in short- 
term courses and a new seminary, Di- 
rector of Training Joe Tully is indignant 
He told TiME’s Eileen Shields that drop- 
outs lack moral “will power” and feel 
they have to justify themselves. Tully 
agrees that converts undergo a dramat- 
ic transformation but denies that Moon 
people use any sinister methods 

The most intriguing unanswered 
question about Moonism is why young 
people from well-to-do families are at 
tracted to it. Moon converts seem to 
have had little attachment to other re- 
ligions and appear to be grasping for a 
sense of stability and morality. Says De- 
fector Paula Mazur, a New York Uni- 
versity senior: “They impress on you 
how to live a very idealistic life, how to 
really change the world. All the people 
I met were moralistic at a time when 
morals are going down the drain.’ 
Whatever the morals of Moonism, Jack 
Kerry, the Moon watcher in the Cal- 
ifornia attorney general's office, sees the 
movement as “extremely dangerous’ 
and adds: “I think this whole situation 
is going to really explode.” 
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“Now let's see 


Sloppiness. Mathematical errors. 


The eternal wait 


Avis does not believe you should 


have to suffer these indignities. 
We're the only ones who will give 
you a neatly typed, error-free copy 


ee ee 
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if Billy had 3 oranges and Tommy took 2 of them away 


of your rental agreement in a matter 
of seconds. 


(We doall the work with a computer, 


instead of a pen.) 
We're the Avis System, renting all 
make automobiles, featuring those 


engineered by Chrysler 
More importantly, we're the people 
of Avis, trying harder and caring more. 
And part of trying harder and 
caring more, is being smarter than 
the other guys 
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my Avis. 




































Thumping the Pols 


To most Americans, Gerald R. Ford 
is a commoner of uncommon candor, 
an Everyman struggling manfully with 
the job of President. To Reporter Rich- 
ard Reeves, Ford is “slow, unimagina- 
tive and not very articulate”—and none 
too candid either. In A Ford, Not a 
Lincoln (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich; 
$8.95), a new and widely discussed ac- 
count of Ford’s first 100 days, Reeves 
calls Ford’s rise to the presidency “a tri- 
umph of lowest-common-denominator 
politics, the survival of the man with- 
out enemies, the least objectionable al- 
ternative.” He adds: “The President of 
the U.S. is just another pol.” 


RICHARD REEVES IN HIS WASHINGTON HOME 
But will it play in Georgetown? 


Reeves, 38, a contributing editor of 
New York magazine, is not just another 
political reporter. In a journalistic spe- 
cialty known for apple polishing, he has 
made his way by following the old max- 
im that the best way for a reporter to 
look upon a politician is, as a misan- 
thropic editor once said, “down.” “I do 
have a bias in writing about politicians,” 
Reeves admits. “I don’t feel any great 
obligation to recount their many and 
varied personal and professional virtues 
That is what they, or the taxpayers, are 
paying for in the salaries and fees of 
press secretaries, media advisers and ad- 
vertising agencies.” He picked up his 
fond contempt for politicos from the fet- 
id municipal air of Jersey City, where 
he grew up as the son of a county judge 
“There were two groups of politicians 
there,” Reeves recalls, “those who 
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sold out and those who went to jail.” 

At first avoiding politics, he studied 
engineering at Hoboken’s Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology. graduated in 1960 
and worked days as an engineer, nights 
as editor of a local weekly. Reeves found 
he liked newspapering so much that he 
became a reporter for the Newark Eve- 
ning News, made a name uncovering po- 
litical corruption and eventually landed 
at the New York Times. 

Pat Reactions. In three years he 
leaped over a city-roomful of old Times 
hands to become chief New York po- 
litical reporter. Reeves also aroused 
enough jealousies to keep him from 
climbing further, so he quit in 1971 and 
became a one-man journalistic con- 


ounce wacsreao © glomerate. He wrote for both 


Harper's and New York, \ec- 
tured ata local university, did 
consulting work for the Ford 
Foundation, was a host for 
a local TV talk show and 
took on a syndicated radio 
program—a regimen that 
brought him $75,000 a year 
Reeves began interview- 
ing the first of 150 sources for 
his book after Ford became 
Vice President, then followed 
him to the White House, in- 
terrogating aides at their 
homes and reading moun- 
tains of documents. Says he 
“My eyes went blooey and 
my back hurt.” Reeves had 
occasionally talked with 
Ford, but never asked for a 
formal interview after he be- 
came President. “His reac- 
tions to questions in other in- 
terviews seemed pat,” Reeves 
says. “I didn’t think he would 
be of any value to me.” 
Reeves’ methods have 
long been heterodox. He gen- 
erally avoids the telephone 
(“You rarely get into digres- 
sions on the phone, and di- 
gressions are often the most useful”), and 
he does not join those colleagues who 
would cover up a public figure’s private 
pecadilloes. (Ford Aide Robert Hart- 
mann, he writes, was “nasty, vindictive 
and loud—and that was when he was 
sober.”) Reeves typically refuses to run 
with the pack, While much of the press 
was still awed by George McGovern’s 
primary victories early in 1972, Reeves 
was already debunking his fellow lib- 
eral. Says New York Editor Clay Felk- 
er: “Dick says things that may not go 
down well on the Georgetown circuit.” 
Reeves’ pungent observations and 
equally pungent style do go down well 
with many colleagues, editors and even 
some critics who have panned the book 
In a disapproving review last week, Con- 
servative Columnist William F. Buckley 
Jr. accused Reeves of exaggeration but 








nonetheless placed him “among the two 
or three sprightliest political writers in 
America.” 

In his scramble to success, Reeves 
has had to spread himself thin—too thin, 
according to Harper's editors, who did 
not renew his one-year arrangement 
with the magazine in 1972. But Reeves 
has recently been trying to reduce his 
commitments. Last May he left the TV 
job with relief (“I felt like Barbara Wal- 
ters in drag”), and plans to write only 
one more book about politics; it will be 
on the 1976 campaign. “After that, may- 
be I'll get a cabin and write fiction,” 
Reeves says. “I love politics. It’s more in- 
teresting than the National Football 
League. But it gets caught up in its own 
needs and rules. Like wives, politicians 
need to be beaten regularly.” 

Reeves seems to enjoy thumping 
them too much to quit, but his book ex- 
udes a pessimism about politicians as 
sour as the west wind from Jersey City 
Like television, McDonald's restaurants 
and much else in American life, Reeves 
laments, electoral politics nowadays is 
geared less toward producing quality 
than ensuring blandness. He sees fewer 
capable leaders—even fewer gifted sca- 
lawags—and more dull, “least objection- 
able” alternatives: more Jerry Fords 
Says Reeves: “I have seen the future, 
and it scares the hell out of me.” 


Sadat’s P.R. Man 


Egyptian President Anwar Sadat 
had not even unpacked his bag in Wash- 
ington before a taped interview with him 
appeared on ABC’s Issues and Answers, 
he later spoke at a National Press Club 
lunch, and held two press briefings. Said 
an admiring Gerald Ford as he greeted 
Sadat on the White House lawn: “You 
will find that many of our people have 
come to know you through news reports 
and through the many interviews you 
have granted so graciously to represen- 
tatives of our media.” 

Sadat’s press campaign had been 
carefully choreographed by Tahsin 
Bashir, 50, a moon-faced, cigar-smok- 
ing intellectual who had served as 
Egypt's spokesman at the United Na- 
tions and as Arab League information 
officer before Sadat last year named him 
presidential press adviser. Bashir's first 
step was to abandon the censorship and 
tone down the anti-Zionist rhetoric that 
used to dominate Egyptian press pol- 
icy. “If anybody photographed a camel 
in our streets,” he says of the xeno- 
phobic old days, “it was considered 
treason.” 

By easing access to Sadat and giv- 
ing journalists almost daily nuggets o! 
news about his Middle East peace ef- 
forts, Bashir has been trying to project 
Sadat as a paradigm of moderation 
When that image was threatened by the 
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e lhe 5-minute test that 
could save you 


$5000 on a luxury car. 


Because several sedans fall into the “luxury” category, we've set down a few 
very specific questions you should ask yourself before you buy. The answers 
may surprise you. And just may save you $5000. 





0. Which is the only one with front-wheel drive for better tracking stability? 


CEE oo 


BMW 3.1) MERCEDES 250) AUDI 1O0LS 


, ‘gate 


AC AR x16 CADILLAC SEVILLE 


a 





0 Which is the only one with CIS fuel injection giving it by far the greater gas 
@ mileage —30 mpg on the highway and 20 mpg in the city? (EPA estimates.) 





AUDI 100LS MERCEDES 280 BMW 3.0s1 JAGUAR xI6 CADILLAC SEVILLE 


tFOR THE STANDARD SHIFT MODEL. THE ACTUAL MILEAGE YOU GET MAY VARY, DEPENDING ON THE 
TYPE OF DRIVING YOU DO, YOUR DRIVING HABITS, YOUR CAR’S CONDITION AND OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT 


e Which has a torsion-crank rear axle for a smooth ride? 





2 JAGUAR xJ6 0 CADILLAC SEVILLE MERCEDES 280) AUDI 100LS 0 BMW 3.0si 


O wis of these luxury cars, with its orthopedically-designed seats, 
@ costs about half as much as the others? 


] JAGUAR xJ6 [] MERCEDES 2s) LJ AUDI I00LS J CADILLAC SEVILLE LO) BMW 3.0si 
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0 Which is the only one with negative steering-roll radius to instantly and 
automatically self-correct in a front-wheel blowout? 





MERCEDES 281) LJ AUDI 100LS 


0. Which has the most trunk space? 


— 


MERCEDES 280 [ MV i AUDI JOOLS 





CADILLAC SEVILLE 


0. Which was voted one of the 10 best cars for a changing world by Road & Track? 
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If you travel a lot, Holiday Inn gives you 


the best surprise. 
No surprises. 


You know the usual surprises that are 
out there waiting for you. Surprises like missing 
reservations, lumpy beds, so-so food, and some 
pretty surprising prices. 

The whole idea behind Holiday Inn is to get 
rid of surprises. Because when you're away 
from home, we know that the best surprise is 
no surprise at all. 

And we've got 152 special standards to make 
sure you won't be surprised. 152 standards 
that all work together to guarantee you get a 
clean, comfortable room and good food at every 
Holiday Inn. Everywhere you go. 


You can count on your room. 

We're as finicky about your room as you are. 
So we've set up 51 separate standards which 
specify everything from the thickness of your 
mattress to the softness of your pillows. 








Literally every detail has to match our stan- 
dards, including individual temperature con- 
trols, perfect linen, daily vacuuming of the wall- 
to-wall carpeting and little things like no-slip 
bath tubs. 

All this, and lots more, add up to the No Sur- 
prise Room—only at Holiday Inn. You won't be 
disappointed. 





| | We don't cook up surprises. 
We don't say that if money is no object our 
food is the best you can get. But we do say that 


your breakfast, lunch and dinner will be consis- 


| tently very good at every Holiday Inn. 








Our standards let you count on that. Stan- 
dards for the quality of all our meat and fish 
dishes. Even standards that specify egg size, 
the texture of your grapefruit, the exact type 
of coffee beans and the minimum diameter on 
your baked potatoes. 

You get the point. No surprises. 

The price won't surprise you either. 

We don’t try to fool you with come-on prices 
like $9.99, then double the tab with “extras.” 
At Holiday Inn the TV always works, and is 
always free. The pool is free. The parking is 
free. Ice and reservations are free. And your 
kids under 12 are free, when they stay in your 
room. And, of 
course, there’s an 
application for the 
American Express 
Card in every 
Holiday Inn room. 
With the American 
Express Card you 
can charge your room, your meals, and almost 
everything at every one of more than 1700 
Holiday Inn locations. No surprises 
there, either. 





Think of Holiday Inn as a haven 
from travel’s little surprises. That’s 
the whole idea. 

That’s the Best Surprise. 


Holiday Inn. 
The ete dat 


is no surprise. 
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breakdown of talks at Aswan last 
March, Bashir lined up interviews for 
his boss with U.S. news organizations 
to explain Egypt's position. Bashir was 
a key figure behind the extensive sight- 
seeing tours for Henry Kissinger dur- 
ing his Middle East peace shuttles, tours 
that turned evening news programs 
round the world into virtual travelogues 
for Egypt. 

Sadat’s supersalesman first learned 
the art of getting along in Alexandria, 
where he grew up during the Lawrence 
Durrell era of cosmopolitan concord 
among the city’s Arabs, Jews and Eu- 
ropeans. As a graduate student at Har- 
vard in the 1950s, he debated with a 
number of young Jews who are now 
helping run Israel. “They were simply 
human beings with whom I happened 
to disagree,” he says. Bashir has not al- 
ways got along with everybody, howev- 





EGYPTIAN SPOKESMAN TAHSIN BASHIR 
No more treasonous camels. 


er. He temporarily lost his government 
scholarship to Harvard for criticizing 
the nascent Nasser government, and he 
was fired from a foreign ministry job in 
1972 for opposing the Soviet Union. “If 
the price of speaking freely is getting 
sacked now and then,” says Bashir, “I'm 
willing to pay it.” 

That candor was much in evidence 
last week when Bashir assisted his U.S 
counterpart, Ron Nessen, at a White 
House press briefing. Nessen first tried 
to ban microphones and film crews 
from the session, but Bashir objected 
And when Nessen got into a shouting 
match with a reporter over a question 
about Saudi Arabian anti-Semitism, 
Bashir interrupted with a polite an- 
swer: “We don’t indulge in the inter- 
nal affairs of Saudi Arabia or the Unit- 
ed States.” Said one White House press 
corps veteran: “He could teach Nessen 
a thing or two.” 
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THE PORTABLE 35MM SLR SYSTEM 
THAT CAN SAVE YOU 
HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 


into a100mm and the 135mm lens 
into a fabulous 270mm. Helps create 
exciting pictures. 

@ The remarkably compact Vivitar 102 
electronic flash. Eliminates flash bulbs 
forever. A special color corrected 
tube produces more than 10,000 
flashes (up to 400 + per set of batteries) 

@ The tough, unique Enduro case, 
contoured to your body; made for the 
action photographer, carries the 
whole system for wherever the going 
is rough 

The name Vivitar, known to serious 
photographers all 
over the world, is your 
\ guarantee of quality. 

See your local Vivitar 
dealer for details 
on the remarkable 

savings made 
possible by the 

Vivitar System 35. 

Marketed in the 


Vivitar has put it all together in one 
package—35mm SLR camera body, 
accessory lenses, tele converter, elec- 
tronic flash, carrying case—ata remark- 
able savings. It starts with a 35mm 
SLR camera, the type preferred 
by famous photographers all over the 
world. And it includes the major acces- 
sories you will need to take pictures 
day or night, at home or on your travels 
Most important, you will have all the 
equipment you need to produce the 
kind of beautiful, crisp, sharp pictures 
you have always admired. The Vivitar 
system 35 includes: 

@ The new Vivitar 
220/SL in a profes- 
sional black finish 
with through the lens 
metering and a fast 
Vivitar 50mm f1.8 lens 

@ An automatic 
Vivitar 135mm 
f2.8 accessory 














lens for por- U.S.A. by 
traits, sports Ponder&Best Inc. 
and any pho- Corporate Offices: 


1630 Stewart Street, Santa 
Monica, CA 90406. 

In Canada: Precision Cameras 
of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 


tography where 

you want that larger image 
@ The Vivitar 2x tele converter 

transforms the 50mm lens 
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Music’ Wonder Woman 


When Sarah Caldwell was a child in Maryville, Mo., her fa- 
vorite day of the year was the Fourth of July. She loved to stage 
elaborate backyard fireworks. As would happen later on, Sar 
ah’s creativity was challenged. “I was not allowed to bring them 
home until the night before,” she recalls, “but I had them put 
aside for me in stores all over town. I would set them all out on 
the table and look them over: sparklers, snakes, cherry bombs 
Roman candles, firecrackers, Then I'd make my plans.” Sarah's 
displays were a hit in Maryville. She says with satisfaction: “I 
was a specialist in nighttime fireworks.” 

Today the stick that Sarah uses in her shows ts a baton in 
stead of a punk. As for the fuses, they are infinitely more elab- 
orate connections. But at Boston's Orpheum theater, or wher- 
ever her Opera Company of Boston is playing, she lights up 
music, just as she did the Maryville sky, with boldly inventive 
productions 

She is justly called the first lady of American opera, but 
there is no one man in the U.S. who can match her versatility. re 
sourcefulness and sheer talent. In just a few years, all by herself. 
she built a great opera company in Boston, a city that did not real- 
ly want one. Operating in what a colleague describes as “a wil- 
derness of gymnasiums, hockey rinks, old movie houses, an in- 
door track and a converted flower stall,” Caldwell produced 
operas, including difficult ones that no one else would touch 
and staged them ingeniously (she had to, given her cramped quar 
ters). Working day and night as her own conductor, adminis 
irative boss, stage director, talent hunter, principal researcher 
and fund raiser, she has become a symbol of the vigorous growth 
of opera in dozens of cities around the U.S. She is also one of the 
great impresarios in all the American performing arts 

Boston has known and enjoyed this for years. From now on 
Sarah Caldwell, 51, is going to be hard to miss elsewhere around 
the U.S., and not just because she carries close to 300 Ibs. on a 
§-fi. 3-in. frame. Next week she will become the second woman 
to mount the podium at the New York Philharmonic (the famed 
French pianist and teacher Nadia Boulanger was the first, in 
1939). The program, co-sponsored by Ms magazine. will be 
entirely devoted to the works of women composers (see box page 
59). In January she will become the first woman ever to conduct 
at New York’s Metropolitan Opera, leading Verdi's La Tra- 
viata, Starring Beverly Sills. In addition to all this, she is con 
ducting the Pittsburgh, Detroit, New Orleans and San Antonio 
symphonies this season 

It was Dr. Samuel Johnson who described opera as “an ex- 
otic and irrational entertainment.” No one exemplifies that early 
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diagnosis more than Caldwell. Her success story is anything but 
logical or coherent. Her energy would be impressive for a bas- 
ketball star; for a beach ball of a woman, it is phenomenal. Her 
friend Beverly Sills describes Sarah’s voice as “Ezio Pinza im 
itating a woman,” but she can sweet-talk almost anybody out of 
and into, anything 

With no money of her own to work with, she has extrav- 
agantly invested other people's in her productions. On occasion 
she has had to raise the curtain on an unfinished set. Once a cur- 
tain went up an hour late while stagehands were assured that 
their checks would not bounce. Costumes have been left in pieces 
on the floor when designer racks were seized for nonpayment 
Most of the time, generous supporters have managed to rescue 
her. There was, for example, the night the trucks rolled up from 
St. Louis with the sets for La Traviata. The C.O.D. charge was 
$9,600. Caldwell offered the drivers a check. They were not 
amused, What to do? She phoned an executive owner of Bos 
ton’s Stop & Shop food chain, and a store manager obligingly 
made the rounds of the stores and returned with the needed 
amount in 10s and 20s stuffed into brown paper bags. Next morn 
ing all was well as Soprano Joan Sutherland arrived for her first 
rehearsal 


aldwell’s simple but consuming ambition is to give her 

fans a good evening of musical theater. “The fact is 

that great musical pieces take and hold the stage be- 

cause they provide great emotional experiences,” she 
says. So convinced, she relates everything to opera in general 
and her company in particular. In the days when a terrified city 
was on guard against the Boston Strangler, she remarked 
Wouldn't it be wonderful if they'd catch the strangler at the 
opera! 

She is absent-minded about anything not connected with 
her work and casual about her own money, as distinct from pro 
duction funds. She has lost a small fortune in pocketbooks left in 
restaurants all over town. A friend once squeezed into her little 
car with Sarah and was startled to find $5 and $10 bills from a 
paper bag “floating all over the car and out the window” as they 
breezed down the turnpike. More concerned about her public 
image now, Sarah pays greater attention to her clothes. But only 
a few years ago, if a button popped on a blouse, she would sim- 
ply pin it with a brooch. On really bad days she could be seen wad- 
dling through town with her entire chest hung with brooches of 
all description—medals of a long campaign 

With an initial nest egg of only $5,000, Caldwell’s company 
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began as the Opera Group of Boston in 1957. After a while, its 
home, the commodious Back Bay Theater, was torn down in 
favor of an apartment building. Unruffled, Caldwell marched 
on, and by 1965 the group had grown into a full-fledged com- 
pany, and its name was changed. Today the Opera Company of 
Boston performs in the 2,000-seat Orpheum, a former vaudeville 
and movie house that has a stage only 26 ft. deep and no pit at 
all; the orchestra sits on the main floor. To conduct, Caldwell en- 
ters through a side door, pads down an aisle in slippers, and 
plops onto the canvas director's chair that serves as her podium 

In this and other unlikely showcases, Caldwell has staged 
the U.S. premiéres of such diverse works as Berlioz’s The Tro- 
jans, Schoenberg's Moses and Aron and Rameau’'s Hippolyte et 
Aricie. With Caldwell, Sutherland appeared in the first US. stag- 
ing of Bellini’s / Puritani and the first since 1906 of Rossini’s Sem 
iramide, Over a 13-year period, Soprano Sills has sung in 15 
Caldwell productions. Marilyn Horne, Tito Gobbi, Nicolai Ged- 
da, Placido Domingo and Jon Vickers have all sung with her 

Audiences jaded by the clichés of opera-as-usual have been 
delighted by Caldwell’s frequent and highly plausible new looks 
at old friends. Violetta in Traviata emerges not as the usual high- 
class tart with a heart of gold, but as an older woman resigned 
to her fate. The Druid priestess Norma? An albino, whose white 
hair and skin made her people think she was possessed and there 
fore a powerful leader 

Boston, so far at least, is not a city that can support two 
months of repertory opera, like Chicago and San Francisco. Cald- 
well puts on four or five operas a season between January and 
June. For each production, she assembles 
a cast for two weeks of rehearsals and then 
a week of performances. Doing her operas 
one al a time, with no cast changes, en- 
ables her to approximate the ideal of 
festival conditions. That gives her per- 
formances a snap and cohesion rarely 
matched at, say. the Met. which does a dif- 
ferent opera every night with shifting casts 
Says Gilbert Helmsley, Caldwell’s lighting 
designer and all-round production facto- 
tum: “She knows she makes good theater 
She knows she makes good opera. I will 
never forget her sitting in her dressing room 
in 1974 and inhaling the applause for her 
Barber of Seville. Deep down inside, you 
know, she knows, that when 2,000 people 
are making that kind of noise after a pro- 
duction, you've done it 

How she does it can often be as much 
of a show as what the audience finally sees 
Take the time she gave Beverly Sills the 
bird. In Barber, Sills portrayed the young 
and lovely Rosina. who is being kept a vir 
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tual prisoner by her guardian, Dr. Bartolo. Caldwell first had 
the notion that Rosina’s room should be a bird cage, complete 
with swing. Then to underline the metaphor, Caldwell decided 
that Rosina should carry a small song bird in a miniature cage 
And so, one afternoon Sills found herself in a shop on New 
York's Madison Avenue looking at rare music boxes 

“I found a bird but it cost $185,” remembers Sills. “At that 
price, I decided to call Sarah. Sarah said, ‘Could you bring the 
bird close to the telephone?’ So I brought it close and gave it a 
wind. Then she said to me, ‘Now sing.’ I said, “Are you some 
kind of lunatic? I'm in a store full of people on Madison Av 
enue." What Sarah wanted was a bird that sang a cadenza Sills 
could imitate. And so Beverly chirped into the phone. The me- 
chanical bird was bought and on opening night almost stole the 
show 


earching out historical and musical details to give her pro 
ductions authenticity, Caldwell is constantly on the road 
Next spring she will present Montezuma by the Amer- 
ican composer Roger Sessions. It is a spectacle of for 
midable musical and technical dimensions that Caldwell has 
wanted to stage for years. In 1971, just to get the feel of the 
thing, she went to Mexico and retraced the victory trail of the 
Spanish conqueror Hernando Cortez. Last week she was back 
again, studying the pyramids in Teotihuacan 
Caldwell relaxes on these junkets, joking, shopping, mak- 
ing friends. But once back home and inside the theater, says 
former Production Assistant Seamus Curran, “Sarah goes 
through people like water.” Especially stage 
managers, “She eats them,” says Lighting 
Designer Helmsley, The stage manager 
must follow schedules meticulously and 
see that everyone else does too. It is not 
an easy task when the boss disregards 
any regimen. Caldwell may rehearse her 
singers from morning to midnight, then 
keep a crew on until 4 or 5 a.m. for light- 
ing rehearsals. During the latter, says 
Helmsley, “she invariably goes to sleep 
So you wake her up to get a decision. She 
goes back to sleep. You wake her up. She 
goes back to sleep 
On occasion Caldwell will tell the last 
man out of the theater to lock her in, then 
gaze for hours at the stage (and boxes 
which she regularly uses as an extension 
of the stage), trying to figure oul a way toad 
just that small rectangle to her large vi 
sion, She has been known to doze off—one 
time lying tn a heap of curtains in an aisle 
—and be ready to go the next morning 
That some people attribute her round-the- 
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clock hours to her lack of organiza- 
tion is something she resents emphat- 
ically. “We don't have a theater of 
our own,” she says. “When we rent 
one we only have it for twelve days 
before a production. We have to bring 
in everything to make the place an 
opera house, and there is so much to 
be done that it is necessary to work 
in the theater 24 hours a day.” So nec- 
essary, in fact, that her associates are 
regularly dispatched to bring her ev- 
erything from hamburgers and Cokes 
to pantyhose. “Everyone around her 
has made at least one pantyhose 
run,” says one amused staffer 
Caldwell is never more alive than 
when rehearsing. That, of course, is 
when she accomplishes most of her 
actual work. As the lights dim, she 
will chortle, “Ho ho ho, magic time,” 
and begin to study the stage through 
those Thespian prisms that pass for 
eyes, One of her greatest but least ap- 
preciated strengths is her sense of 
proportion, or scale. In The Trojans 
Sarah made the horse as big as she 
could on her small stage, but was still not satisfied with the ef- 
fect. Who finally emerged from the horse? Midgets and children 
costumed as soldiers. Sarah gets around surprisingly well for a 
300-pounder. Often she resembles a great mother whale with a 
school of pilot fish circling her. “Yup, nope, yup, yup,” she mum- 
bles to a series of rapid-fire questions. When noisemakers get 
out of hand, she shouts: “Will you quell the rebellion backstage!” 
If Caldwell is hard on everybody, she is harder on herself. 
The final rehearsal for Verdi's Don Carlos in 1973 lasted nine 
hours. The orchestra call was only for five, and on the dot the 
players got up and walked out. A pianist picked up where they 
had left off, and Caldwell went on conducting, barely missing a 
beat, giving cues right and left to the absent musicians. When 
the pianist dropped out after two hours, another took over 
Caldwell can shriek at the chorus, growl at the stagehands, 
spit fire at a careless secondary singer, but usually will serve 
sweet honey to her soloists, She solicits their advice and often 
takes it. During rehearsals for Barber, Bass-Baritone Donald 
Gramm said that it might be fun if the glass in his hand broke 
as Sills hit a high C in the lesson scene. Caldwell loved the idea 
and put it in. “As both conductor ‘and director, | am very much 
aware that it is those people up there doing it onstage,” she says 
“I can help them put the mosaic together, but unless they have 
participated and made some choices, it is nothing.” 
There is never, however, any improvising with the music 

























BEVERLY SILLS & SARAH GOING OVER AN OPERATIC SCORE 
“Bring the bird to the telephone.” 


She coaches and rehearses her sing- 
ers until, she says, “they learn the 
music so well that it sails out of 
them.” And the authentic version 
too. “It is important to start by go- 
ing back to the original manuscript 
because so much in opera happened 
before the age of photography, when 
music copying began to be a more 
exact science.” That kind of rever- 
ence for the printed notes does not 
keep Caldwell from having a little 
fun now and then. In the party scene 
from her 1972 Traviata, the cham- 
pagne corks were popped in time to 
the music. Her 1973 Daughter of the 
Regiment found Sills onstage slicing 
potatoes on the beat as she made 
chicken Marengo. That left the howl- 
ing audience unprepared for the de- 
livery of the next ingredient—the 
brandy—by a St. Bernard dog 

“I think that when she’s on the 
podium and the performance is go- 
ing on, that is a happy moment,” says 
Sills. “But I don’t think she ts a to- 
tally happy woman. All the exhibi- 
tionistic things she does, conducting, staging, running her own 
opera company, would make her seem a total extravert. But I 
think by nature she’s a very shy lady.” Sarah’s friends are all peo- 
ple connected with her musical endeavors. Says Helmsley: “I re- 
spect her singlemindedness, but it’s a very lonely road.” 


Imost from the start, Caldwell was bright, determined 

and, if not alone, then frequently on her own. “I try 

not to be a stage mother,” says her mother Margaret, 

“but she was very gifted, with a great fondness for mu- 
sic and great reading and mathematical abilities at an early 
age.” Sarah's parents were divorced when she was an infant; 
until she was remarried twelve years later, the mother was fre- 
quently away continuing her own graduate studies in music 
Sarah stayed with relatives, who saw to it that mementos from 
her mother were on hand. “Because my mother was gone, I was 
raised with pictures of her and stories of how bright and smart 
she was. Her report cards seemed inhumanly good.” 

At five Sarah was a good enough fiddler to play chamber 
music with adults. By six she was giving concerts as far away as 
Chicago. When her mother married Henry Alexander, a polit- 
ical scientist at the University of Arkansas, Sarah was pleased 
“He kept a dictionary on the dinner table,” Caldwell recalls 
“He told me I could study all the music I wanted, but that he 
hoped I would choose to study something different in college.” 

She obliged by enrolling as a psychology major at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. But within a year and a half, she moved on 
to Hendrix College in Arkansas to study with a violin teacher 
named David Robertson. A year and a half after that, she won a 
scholarship at the New England Conservatory of Music to study 
with Richard Burgin, who was also the concertmaster of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. If Burgin’s blunt recollection these 
days is any indication, Sarah got a shock. Says Burgin: “She 
wasn't particularly talented on violin, and I suggested she study 
some other line of music.” 

Sarah was soon studying viola with Boston Symphony Vi- 
olist Georges Flourel, who apparently had a higher opinion of 
her talent. In 1946 she won a scholarship to play viola in the stu- 
dent orchestra at Tanglewood, the summer home of the Boston 
Symphony. “It was a place where gods strode the earth,” says 
Caldwell quite seriously. Her particular idol was Conductor Serge 
Koussevitsky, who urged the students to apply themselves 
“200%” to their own work but made it clear that they should 
not miss any of his concerts. Sarah wore T shirts, heavy shoes 
that clunked, straight hair to the nape of the neck, and, as she re- 
calls, “had more fun at Tanglewood than anywhere else.’ 

It was there in 1947 that Sarah staged “my lucky piece,” 
Vaughan Williams’ Riders to the Sea, a one-act opera based 
on J.M. Synge’s melancholy play. “Koussevitsky came back- 
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Stage, and that was very nice, and the next summer I was in- 
vited to join the faculty,” she says. A major influence on 
Caldwell during that period was Boris Goldovsky, who headed 
the opera department at the New England Conservatory and, 
in the U.S. at least, was a solitary champion of the concept of 
opera as theater. Sarah served as Goldovsky’s assistant, even 
writing scripts for his intermission programs during the Met 
radio broadcasts. 

Caldwell was too strong a personality to stay on. In 1952 she 
was hired as head of the Boston University opera workshop and 
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over the next eight years developed a full-fledged opera depart- 
ment within the school. When she left in 1960 after her opera 
company had been established, not all her colleagues were heart- 
broken. Then as now, she involved her staff in every- 
thing—including driving her to Chinatown for post-rehearsal 
suppers. One of her former students recalls that Caldwell was al- 
ready traveling a lot and often did not get back in time for class- 
es, “so she got in the habit of taping her lectures on the road and 
mailing them back.” 

The momentum of Caldwell’s career has paralleled the up- 


A Matter of Art, Not Sex 


Nearly 50 years ago, Virginia Woolf 
compared the situation of a woman com- 
poser to that of an actress in Shake- 
speare’s day—hopeless. Among the pop- 
ular theories offered to explain the 
mysterious absence of eminent women 
composers was the biological: men com- 
pose symphonies, women compose ba- 
bies. Sociologists point out that little girls 
are mostly encouraged to confine their 
talents to parlor piano playing. Though 
women have always been accepted as so- 
loists, only in recent years have many 
conservatories trained women as com- 
posers. “Think of the thousands and 
thousands of men who have studied 
composing,” says Pianist-Conductor Bo- 
ris Goldovsky, “to produce only about 
three dozen masters. Statistically, wom- 
en may simply have to catch up before 
they have their Beethoven.” There are 
signs they soon may be getting their 
chance. In June Manhattan’s Juilliard 
School for the first time awarded a doc- 
torate in composition to a woman. Bi- 
centennial money and _ International 
Women’s Year have resulted in more 
commissions for female composers. 
While still small in numbers, more wom- 
en conductors are emerging. A few of to- 
day’s growing corps of women who have 
successful careers in music: 

THEA MUSGRAVE, 47, has written 
chamber music, ballet and opera. “Mu- 
sic is a human art, not a sexual one,” 
she says. “Sex is no more important than 
eye color.” When Britain's Musgrave 
talks about “space music,” she is not re- 
ferring to synthetic sci-fi sounds but to 
compositions in which the players are 
directed to move about the concert hall. 
Her Clarinet Concerto, in which the so- 
loist threads a path through the orches- 
tra, will be heard at Caldwell’s 
Philharmonic program cele- 
brating women composers. 
Musgrave is now writing a mu- 
sic drama about Mary Queen 
of Scots. 

SHALAMIT RAN, 27, 
grew up in Israel, began 
composing works in her 
head at seven. When she 
was nine, her teacher wrote 
down one of her songs, 
which was played on the ra- 
dio. Delighted at hearing her 
own music, she started writ- 
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ing it out herself and at 14 produced 
her first symphonic work, The New 
York Philharmonic performed her Ca- 
priccio for Piano and Orchestra and the 
Israel Philharmonic premiered her pi- 
ano concerto. Although many women 
composers feel that developing their tal- 
ent leaves no room for domesticity, Ran 
is married—to a jazz musician. It an- 
noys Ran that on divulging her own pro- 
fession, people sometimes say, “Oh real- 
ly? How cute.” 

BARBARA KOLB, 36, composer in 
residence at the American Academy in 
Rome, will return to New York next 
month for the premiére of Soundings, a 
richly textured romantic piece that 
blends overlapping layers of sounds. 
That same evening the work will also 
be performed in Rome by the Rome Ra- 
dio Orchestra. Kolb, who grew up in 
Connecticut, spent six years in the clar- 
inet section of the Hartford Symphony. 
It has never occurred to her that com- 
posing might be considered an 
exclusively male occupation. If 
anything, says Kolb, “com- 
posing a piece of music is 
very feminine. It is sensi- 
tive, emotional, contem- 
plative. By comparison, 
doing housework is pos- 
itively masculine.” 

ANTONIA BRICO, 
73, explains, “I felt I'd 
never forgive myself if I 
didn’t try.” Forty years 
ago, Brico seemed to be 
on the brink of a brilliant 
career. In 1930 she became 
the first woman to conduct 
the Berlin Philharmonic, Al- 
bert Schweitzer taught her 
Bach; Otto Klemperer, Bruno 
Walter and Jean Sibelius gave 
her their blessings. Then it all 
unraveled. Metropolitan Op- 
era Baritone John Charles 
Thomas balked at being led 
by a woman. Opportunities 
to play her instrument, the 

orchestra, were rare. Set- 
tling in Denver, she con- 
ducted a group of semi- 
professionals and gave 
piano lessons. Last year 
Antonia, a film about her 
made by a former piano pu- 
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pil—Folk Singer Judy Collins—started 
Brico on a second career. At 72, she was 
suddenly in demand. Last summer she 
conducted at Lincoln Center’s Mostly 
Mozart Festival, and is now booked 
through 1976. Her ambition: to conduct 
Wagner at the Met. 

JUDITH SOMOGI, 34, conducted a 
performance of Gilbert & Sullivan’s The 
Mikado in March 1974 and became the 
first woman on the podium of the New 
York City Opera. Then she warmed up 
her baton on a dramatically au- 
thoritative La Traviata and 
a breezy production of Don- 
izetti's The Daughter of 
the Regiment. Somogi 
joined City Opera as a 
coach and rehearsal pi- 
anist in 1966. Do orches- 
tras react differently 
when the snaestro is a 
woman? “When I wore 
my low-cut dress, there 
was some notice,” admits 
Somogi. “Well, Zubin 
Mehta is a very good-look- 
ing man, and you can bet 
the women in his orches- 
tra notice it.” 

POZZI ESCOT, 42, 
was born in Peru—at 23, she 
was named Laureate Com- 
poser of Peru—and studied 
at Juilliard. Sands, her exot- 
ic orchestral fantasy, which 
will be performed at next 
week's New York Philhar- 
monic concert, was commis- 
sioned in 1966 by the Venezu- 
elan government in honor of 
that country’s 450th birthday 
“In our schools we teach Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms but 
nothing that has been composed 
in the past 70 years,” complains 
Escot, an assistant professor 
of music at Wheaton Col- 
lege, Mass. She is appalled at 
the small number of great 
American composers of ei- 
ther sex. “Roger Sessions 
and Elliott Carter to me 
are gods,” she says. “But 
who else is there in that 
generation?” Escot be- 
lieves that in the genera- 
tion reaching maturity 
now, there are as many 
good women composers 
as there are men. 
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ow much do you see when 


Think about it for a moment, then read the 





paragraph below, from THE WORLD OF VAN GOGH. 


Signs of Van Gogh's grief—and his fears—abound in this turbulently emotional work. The sky 
isa deep, angry blue that overpowers the two clouds on the horizon. The foreground is uncer- 
tain—an ill-defined crossroad. A dirt path seen in part in the foreground runs blindly off both 
sides of the canvas; a grass track curves into the wheat field only to disappear at a dead end. 
The wheat itself rises like an angry sea to contend with the stormy sky. Crows flapping over 
the tumult swarm toward the viewer. Even the perspective contributes to this effect; the horizon 
rolls relentlessly forward. In this picture Van Gogh painted what he must have felt—that the 
world was closing in on him and his roads of escape were blocked, with the land rising up and 
the sky glowering down. Created in the artist’s deepest anxiety, the painting nevertheless 
reveals Van Gogh's power, his expressive use of color and firm sense of composition. 


Now look at the painting again. 


Don’t you see more in it this time? Don't you feel the 
emotional impact in a way you didn't before? And 
don’t you think you've learned something, not only 
about this work, but about al! works of art? Chances 
are, you would now even be able to interpret the paint- 
ing for a friend or a younger member of your family. 

If only one paragraph can do so much for you. 
imagine the pleasures of the whole book. The World 
of Van Gogh shows you Van Gogh against the setting 
of his time and his contemporaries, offering profusely 
illustrated chapters on Gauguin and Toulouse-Lautrec, 
as well as examples of the work of Cézanne, Degas, 
Renoir, Monet, and others. 

The World of Van Gogh is beautifully representative 
of all the volumes in the TiMe-Lire Library of Art. 
A richly illustrated series that brings right into your 
own home the best of 700 years of Western painting 


and sculpture, the Library has been highly praised by 
critics all over the country. Focusing on the work and 
the world of artists such as Michelangelo, Goya. and 
Rembrandt, each volume is a splendid gallery, an in- 
valuable reference book and a pleasurable way of 
increasing your appreciation of art 

To introduce you to the jovs and advantages of the 
enure Library, The World of Van Gogh is offered to 
you for a free 10-day trial. With it, you receive a 
specially written 3,500-word essay on art history 
plus a large, full-color chronology chart which lists 
368 major Western artists. If vou don't find The World 
of Van Gogh a delight in every respect, simply return 
it without obligation. Why not send for it today. Full 
details are on the postpaid order card. If postpaid order 
card is missing, write to: TiMe-Lire Books, Time & Life 
Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611, 


Enjoy The World of Van Gogh for 10 days free 
as a guest of the 
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Among the volumes: 
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Improved. Improved. 
Improved. Improved. Improved. Improved. 


The 1976 Ford Maverick...backed by 


six years of honing, refining, improving. 


Scheduled Maintenance 
Costs Reduced 40% 


For the last 3 years scheduled mainte 
nance costs for 6-cylinder Mavericks 
hav e been reduced 40% Based on F d's 
national average of standard service la- 
bor time and manufacturer's suggested 
retail parts prices. This is just one exam 
ple of how Ford has been continually 
improving Maverick 

You see, we've kept Maverick's basic 
soundness of construction and engineer 
ing (afterall, why change a winner?), and 
each year made it a little better 





‘74 Maverick owners 
report fewer “problems” 
than Chevy Nova or Gremlin owners. 


FORD NOVA 
MAVERICK 


GREMLIN 








And, for '76 we've also improved 
Maverick’s gas mileage. With its base 200 
CID engine (not available in California) 
and standard manual transmission 
Maverick has EPA estimates of 30 mpg 
highway, 22 city 


That's better than any 6-cylinder im- 
port! Of course, your actual mileage will 
vary with the kind of driving you do, 
how you drive, optional equipment and 
your cars condition 

And as standard features for '76 we've 
also added manual front disc brakes and 
floor-operated parking brakes, plus a 
handsome new grille 

Still the same, only better than before 

the dependable ‘76 Ford Maverick 

Backed by 6 years of honing, refining, 
and improving 
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surge of what used to be referred to as re- 
gional opera. Today it seems more ac- 
curate simply to call it American opera, 
because the scene is so vital and diverse 
In the US., it was not the Met that first 
performed the Ring cycle within a week 
as Wagner intended. but the Seattle Op- 
era (TIME, Aug. 4). Who gave the Amer- 
ican stage premiere of Handel's mem- 
orable Baroque opera Rinaldo? The 
Houston Grand Opera (TIME, Nov. 3) 
Dvorak’s wondrously melodic Rusalka 
will be introduced to the US. next 
month not in New York but in San 
Diego 


n recent years Caldwell has suc- 
cessfully staged Hans Werner 
Henze’s The Young Lord and 
Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos for the 
New York City Opera. In the summer 
of 1974 she conducted and restaged her 
War and Peace at Wolf Trap outside 
Washington, D.C 
Caldwell’s opera credentials are 
plainly in order. As to her symphonic 
conducting, the prospects look good, but 
it is still too early for a final verdict 
She rarely repeats any of the selections 
on her orchestral programs (“I'm not 
one to take the money and run by play- 
ing the same works all over the coun- 
try”). She performs almost all the music 
for the first time and has never before 
worked with most of the orchestras she 
conducts. It takes an orchestra a while 
to get used to any new piece of music 
and any conductor. By making her New 
York Philharmonic debut next week 
with a woman’s program new to both 
the orchestra and herself, Caldwell is al- 
most asking for trouble 
Boston orchestra musicians admire 
her, but many agree that her real ge- 
nius is directing. Because of her weight, 
says one musician, “she has to sit down, 
so you really can’t see her.” Another 
takes a more show business view of the 
situation: “Let's face it, she’s box office 
Sarah is the Luis Tiant of opera.” Sar- 
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ah, who likes the roar of the crowd as 
much as any athlete and loves baseball, 
might just take thal as a compliment. 

Being box office, as she now is, Sar- 
ah can afford a somewhat more com- 
fortable life-style. For the past five years 
she has shared a home with her wid- 
owed mother, who is now 73. Last spring 
they gave up their cluttered apartment 
in Boston’s Back Bay and moved toa six- 
room house in suburban Weston. Sarah 
has an office containing shelves of rec- 
ords, tapes and books and a butcher- 
board worktable. The closets full of 
dresses bearing such labels as Thea Por- 
ter of London indicate that Caldwell is 
more concerned about her looks than 
seems apparent. Her mother’s meals are 
brought to her from a restaurant, often 
by a member of Caldwell’s staff. 

Sarah invariably makes far more 
commitments in a day than she can ever 
hope to keep; an aide is regularly on 
the phone canceling or postponing 
something. Mindful of all that, Hous- 
ton Opera Director David Gockley 
cracks: “Sarah is an administrator only 
in the sense that no one else can ad- 
ministrate her.” 

The board chairman of the Opera 
Company of Boston knows Caldwell as 
well as anyone. He is U.S. Senator Ed- 
ward Brooke, who calls Sarah “A 
dreamer, a genius, a most exciting wom- 
an,” in that order. At the moment, the 
dreamer has two things on her mind 
One is to conduct Louise at the Paris 
Opéra. The other is a new opera house 

which is going to be exactly as she 
wants it or not at all. No recycled mov- 
ie palaces, thank you. Caldwell wants a 
structure that will contain a small (800 
seats) Baroque theater, a more tradition- 
al auditorium (2,000 seats) for 19th cen- 
tury opera and a larger (2,500 to 3,000 
seats) hall for film, TV and experimental 
opera. All she needs is $40 million. That 
may take a while. It will surely take a 
lot of brown paper bags. But nobody is 
betting against Sarah 


SARAH & HER MOTHER MARGARET IN THEIR NEW HOUSE IN WESTON, MASS. 








Divorced. Wispy British Actress 
Sarah Miles (Ryan's Daughter), 31, and 
Playwright-Screenwriter Robert Bolt (4 
Man for All Seasons), 51; after eight 
years of marriage and one son: in 
London. 

. 

Died. John J. Rooney. 71, once one 
of the ruling powers in Congress as 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee for the State, Commerce 
and Justice Departments and the Judi- 
ciary; after surgery at Georgetown Uni- 
versity Hospital; in Washington, D.C 
The blunt-speaking, tightfisted Brook- 
lynite, who served in the House of Rep- 
resentatives from 1944 until his retire- 
ment last year, was famous for his 
sardonic attacks on State Department 
expense accounts, which he dubbed 
“booze allowances for cookie pushers.” 

& 

Died. Georges Carpentier, 81, light- 
heavyweight boxing champion from 
1920 to 1922, who lost on a fourth-round 
knockout to Heavyweight Jack Demp- 
sey in 1921's “Battle of the Century” in 
Jersey City, boxing’s first million-dollar 
gate; of a heart attack; in Paris 

. 

Died. Reuben H. Fleet, 88, aviation 
pioneer who in 1918 ran the Army's first 
airmail service between New York and 
Washington, and in 1923 founded the 
forerunner of Consolidated-Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., which built B-24 bombers 
used during World War Il; of injuries 
from a fall; in San Diego 

. 

Died. Rex Todhunter Stout, 88, pre- 
mier American whodunit writer, whose 
corpulent orchidologist-detective, Nero 
Wolfe, with the help of his faithful leg- 
man Archie Goodwin, solved crimes in 
46 books that were translated into 22 
languages and sold more than 45 mil- 
lion copies; at his home in Danbury, 
Conn. As sinewy and energetic as his 
protagonist was fat and lethargic, Stout 
would work out the story line for such 
mystery novels as The Doorbell Rang 
and Too Many Cooks while puttering 
about his daily cooking or gardening 
chores, then sit down and type out a 
complete mystery in 38 days of writing 
Stout’s agoraphobic master sleuth, who 
made his first appearance in Fer-de- 
Lance (1934), was an intuitive armchair 
detective in the manner of Sherlock 
Holmes. Wolfean devotees have con- 
tended that their hero’s infinite array of 
adroit solutions stemmed from his cre- 
ator’s multifaceted life. A youthful 
mathematical prodigy, Stout was a pro- 
lific freelancer, an ardent champion of 
political causes and a jack-of-most- 
trades who al various times trained 
jumping pigs and sold cigars. Nero 
Wolfe's last case, A Family Affair (TIME 
Nov. 3), was published only weeks be- 
fore Stout's death 
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A New Idea on Busing 


University of Chicago Sociologist 
James S. Coleman has become celebrat- 
ed over the past decade for studies that 
first supported and then opposed the use 
of busing to integrate schools. Last week 
he emerged with a proposal somewhere 
in between 

In 1966 Coleman issued a pioneering 
report demonstrating that children from 
the slums do better work when they at- 
tend middle-class schools. But his fol- 
low-up report earlier this year argued 
that compulsory busing has driven so 
many white urban families to the sub 
urbs or to private schools that it is mak- 
ing city public schools more segregated 
than ever. In a Manhattan speech last 


week marking the 75th anniversary of 


the College Entrance Examination 
Board, Coleman offered his solution: let 
any student transfer to any school he 
chooses within an urban-suburban met- 
ropolitan area—provided only that the 
new school has fewer students of his own 
race than his old school 

Marvelous Case. Under Cole- 
man’s plan, a transferring student's old 
school system would contribute to the 
new one for his education. The state 
would pay for needed transportation 
Coleman admits that his proposal would 
leave inner-city schools largely all- 
black, but it would help to integrate the 
suburbs. Says he: “Boston is a marvel- 
ous case for this. People in the suburbs 
are telling people in the central city to 
integrate while they sit out there pro- 
tected by school-district lines.” 

An open-enrollment scheme would 
need state or federal legislation requir- 
ing school districts to accept pupils from 
the outside. But Coleman thinks the idea 
would be politically attractive. “Some- 
thing that would work would be highly 
supported,” he says. “Almost nobody 
likes busing, but nobody wants to go 
back to a situation in which there are 
no means for providing racial integra- 
tion either.” 

The next day Coleman was the first 
witness before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, where the foes of busing are 
pressing for a constitutional amendment 
to forbid it. Coleman opposes an amend- 
ment as unrealistic, and indeed its 
chances are slim. Said he: “If a dem- 
ocratic Government can’t resolve issues 
of this nature without resorting to the 
Constitution, then we are in a bad way.” 

Kentucky Governor Julian Carroll 
then came before the committee to en- 
dorse the amendment. Carroll, who is 
running for re-election, said that the 
court-ordered busing between Louisville 
and its suburbs has “failed miserably, 
lis] damaging educational quality, con- 
tributing to white flight, disrupting com- 
munity and family life.” 

In Louisville itself there is still die- 


STUDENT BEING ARRESTED IN SOUTH BOSTON 


hard busing. including 
demonstrations by white parents and a 
rally by the Ku Klux Klan. A caravan 
of demonstrators also was bused to 
Washington last week to stage a maych 
on Capitol Hill. The greatest problem 
however, is simply the logistics of mov- 
ing about 20,000 black and white pupils 
over considerable distances each day 
Some pupils are picked up as early as 6 
a.m. Many old buses are breaking down 
drivers are forced to make double runs 
Last week some of Louisville's hastily re- 
cruited 295 bus drivers were providing 
problems of their own. One went ber- 
serk, driving a bus into Indiana before 
returning and hitting a parked car in 
downtown Louisville. Another was ar- 
rested on charges of public intoxication 
after he got into a shouting match with 
students on his bus 

In Massachusetts, meanwhile 
10,000 demonstrators marched down 
the streets of South Boston last week to 
celebrate “National Boycott Day.” Most 
of the 162 Boston schools involved in 
the desegregation program are calm, but 
the two racial trouble spots—South Bos- 
ton High and Charlestown High—are 
still in turmoil. Students in both schools 
have fights almost daily, and many are 
suspended, readmitted, then resuspend- 
ed. In early October, 92 black students 
boycotted classes at Southie to protest 
“widespread discrimination.” They is- 
sued a list of demands calling for more 
black police, a black administrator, a 
black nurse’s aide and “sensitivity train- 
ing” for Southie’s white teachers. The 
school subsequently got a black assis- 
tant football coach, several black hall- 
way monitors and a black nurse’s aide 

White Demands. Not to be out- 
done, Southie’s white students then pre- 
sented Headmaster William Reid with 
their list of demands—asking him to fly 
the American flag in each classroom 
to start a policy of pledging allegiance 
to the flag in classrooms every morn- 
ing, and to end review work, which they 
attribute to the presence of blacks 

As the day-to-day tensions continue, 
both black and white students have been 
meeting with parents and community 
leaders to fight for control of Southie 
Says James Kelly, president of the South 
Boston Home and School Association, 
who has been working with white stu- 
dents: “If the black community can’t 
take over South Boston High School, 
they'd rather see it close down.” Replies 
Percy Wilson, head of the Roxbury Mul- 
u-Service Center, who has been work- 
ing with black students: “If that school 
can't work in the best interests of black 
children as well as the others, then it 
should be closed down.” Many students, 
however, take a pragmatic view. Says 
Belinda Shivers, a black senior at South- 
ie: “We're there to get an education and 
get oul as soon as possible.” 


Opposition to 
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CHAWING TOBACCO AT HIS OHIO FARM 
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CSONKA PLOWING AHEAD FOR MEMPHIS GRIZZLIES BEFORE COLLAPSE OF W.F.L 









Csonked-Out 


Jamming a chaw of Beech-Nut to- 
bacco into his cheek, Larry Csonka 
jumped into a blue Chevrolet pickup 
truck and, with his older brother Joe at 
the wheel, bounced down a deeply rut- 
ted, brown dirt road to get a close look 
at 80 acres of Ohio potato and corn fields 
up for rent. “It’s real good land,” Joe 
said as they surveyed the rolling coun- 
tryside in the fresh fall air, “It’s got good 
drainage and you can see the good crop 
growing here.” Larry nodded. “We can 
use the land,” he said. “Let’s take it.” Be- 
fore climbing back into the truck. he 
kneeled down and poked at the loamy 
soil, picking up a 3-to-4-lb, potato that 
had been missed by the pickers. 

Digging into eastern Ohio dirt was 
not exaculy what professional football's 
best fullback expected to be doing this 
fall. He was set for his first season with 
the Memphis Grizzlies of the World 
Football League, a team he joined along 
with two of his ex—Miami Dolphin team- 
mates, Running Back Jim Kiick and 


Chinese Flash-Card Supremacy 


If visitors from China ever show up 
at an American college football game, 
one sight won't require an explanation 
~the half-time flash-card show. Rea- 
son: those sweeping murals created in 
the stands by massed thousands of peo- 
ple holding up brightly colored cards are 
also a feature of sports events in China 
rhe one big difference there is that in- 
stead of producing innocent U.C.L.As 
and expanding Stanford S's, the Chinese 
concoct giant propaganda posters (see 
color) and execute them on a scale—and 
with a precision—that is awesome 

That was evident in Peking recent- 
ly at the Third National Games, a 17- 
day internal Chinese Olympics. The 
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huge grab bag of a gala involved more 
than 10,000 athletes vying in dozens of 
events including track, rowing, shooting, 
martial arts and chess. During the Open- 
ing ceremonies at the 80,000-seat Work- 
ers’ Stadium, the Chinese practiced their 
flash-card magic; more than 8,000 peo- 
ple were pressed into service to flash 
poster-size cards. The result of this col- 
lective enterprise: “Ode to the Red 
Flag.” a kaleidoscope of socialist real- 
ism scenes, beginning with the message 
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Wide Receiver Paul Warfield. The bait 
that lured the 6-ft. 3-in., 240-Ib. Csonka 
from the established National Football 
League and his $60,000 contract: a 
$500,000 cash bonus and $325,000a year 
for three years in bank-guaranteed sal- 
ary. His job was just as big: to help give 
the new league star-studded credibility 

Cinderella Industry. Instead of 
leading the wobbly W_F.L. to prosperity, 
though, Larry Csonka had watched the 
Starveling league die midway through its 
second season. Along with more than 
350 other players, he had become a vic- 
tim of the °70s retrenchment in sport 
After a roaring decade of unprecedented 
growth, professional sport in some ways 
looks like a Cinderella industry head- 
ing toward midnight. Of the 23 teams 
in the American Basketball Association 
and World Hockey Association. only 
one is in the black. “There’s no ques- 
tion about it,” says Attorney Bob Woolf. 
who has negotiated hundreds of con- 
tracts, “the pendulum is swinging back 
We're in a period of contraction.” 

So last week Larry Csonka, 28. was 
back at his 400-acre farm retreat in Lis- 
bon, Ohio, preparing to settle in with 
his wife and two sons for his first fall in 
17 years without football. “When my 
kids register for school here.” he told 
TIME’s Jay Rosenstein, “their father’s 
occupation will be listed either as ‘un- 
employed’ or ‘who knows?’ ” 

Unlike most of the other W.F.L 
players sidelined by the league’s sudden 
death, Csonka at first had hopes that 
he might actually profit from it. Encour- 
aged by his agent Ed Keating, Csonka 
thought for two days that he would be 
available for open bidding by N.FI 
teams. “I believe lightning has struck 
twice,” said Keating as he arrived in 
Memphis the day the W.F.L, folded 
“Larry is free to negotiate a deal with 
the Dolphins or another N.F.L. club and 
still draw his guaranteed salary from 


lranslation: Hail the Victorious Open- 
ing of the Third National Games 

From there on out, the propaganda 
intensified, as the card-carrying faithful 
created an oversize portrait of Chairman 
Mao, a blockbuster mural of Chinese in- 
dustrial development and pictorial trib- 
utes to China’s performing arts, med- 
ical services (including a flash-card 
diagram showing acupuncture of an ear) 
and table tennis. the nation’s No. | sport 
After the mass-performance art. the 
games could have seemed anticlimactic 
But since China is making a concerted 
bid to participate in next summer's 
Olympics in Montreal, the National 
Games became unofficial Olympic tri- 
als. At least three world marks for pis- 
tol shooting were set. Not to mention 
standards for flash-card displays 
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SPORT 


Memphis.” No way, announced Grizzlie 
Owner John Bassett. “Csonka is with 
me as long as I pay him_ 

Before starting talks with N-F.L. 
clubs. Csonka decided to lug his stuff 
home. He hooked a U-Haul trailer to 
his silver Cadillac Seville and crammed 
in his quadraphonic stereo system, 
clothes, and 700 Ibs. of weights. With 
Keating aboard for talk, he drove the 
746 miles from Memphis to Lisbon (pop 
4,000) in 15 grueling hours, stopping 
only for gas and a quick breakfast of or- 
ange juice, doughnuts and weak coffee 
They arrived exhausted, but Keating 
immediately began telephoning N.F.L 
teams from the farm. Within hours, the 
two headed for New York City to talk 
business with Andy Robustelli of the 
New York Giants and Joe Thomas of 
the Baltimore Colts, and to appear on 
television shows at ABC and CBS. “Lar- 
ry’s hot right now,” Keating crowed 

By the time they reached Cleveland- 
Hopkins International Airport on their 
way east, Csonka was a good deal cool- 
er. He and Keating learned that N.F.L 
Commissioner Pete Rozelle had ruled 
against any W.F.L. player's joining the 
N.F.L. this season. His reason: Bassett 
had threatened an antitrust suit against 
the N_F.L. if the league tried to sign his 
men. Csonka the realist shrugged his 
massive shoulders. “Let's face it,” he 
said. “We had a power play going. Now 
I have to start thinking about next year.” 

Restraining Order. That thinking 
began early the next morning in Man- 
hattan, when Keating dialed Dolphin 
Coach Don Shula at his home in Mi- 
ami and asked: “Do we talk about next 
year?” Cautious, Shula told him to wait 
for the legal issues to be settled. “It's 
pretty sad,” sighed Keating. “They've 
taken the wind out of our sails.” Said a 
weary Csonka bluntly: “It must be nice 
to be in a position to make the laws 
Let’s go ahead and take a double tax 
write-off on our tractors.” With all meet- 
ings canceled, Csonka and Keating ap- 
peared on TV and returned to Ohio 

Csonka must now wait for the sil- 
uation to clear. Last week, a federal 
judge issued a temporary restraining or- 
der allowing nine W_F.L. players to ne- 
gotiate with N.F.L. clubs about playing 
this year. The judge will hear arguments 
this week about extending the order to 
other W.F.L. players. However he rules. 
Csonka’s future hinges on Bassett’s ef- 
forts to gain an N.F.L. franchise for his 
Memphis club, which has 30 players un- 
der contract. If he succeeds. Csonka can 
look ahead to playing with the Grizzlies 
next year. If Bassett fails, Csonka will 
have to buy his release before he can 
play football elsewhere. Meanwhile, the 
tractor calls. Corn has to be harvested 
and a score of purebred Black Angus 
cattle need attention. As for those 80 
good acres of rentable farm land, Cson- 
ka’s football experience came in handy 
He instructed his lawyer to draw up a 
five-year contract with a yearly option 
to renew 
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IF YOU LIKE JACK DANIELS, you'll enjoy 


these old posters and signs from Herb Fanning. 


Herb runs the general store right here in 
Lynchburg. So we're letting him sell some old 


tin signs reproduced from Mr. Jack Daniel’s day. 


There's an advertising thermometer dating to 
| 1894, a bar sign from the 1904 World's Fair, some 
curn-of-the-century posters, and a host of other 
things originally turned out 
by Mr. Jack. Of course, 


Curning ouc advertising 








signs was only a sideline rity see 
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for our founder. You can b 
DROP 


‘find a better sample 
of his art wherever 
'you buy whiskey. 
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BY DROP 


Tennessee Whiskey + 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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When Things Are Rotten 


“It is either a viewers’ revolt or Niel- 
sen has screwed up his figures,” says one 
network execulive. “I've been in this 
business since 1948,” adds a New York 
rep for a number of major-market sta- 
tions, “and I can’t remember a crum- 
mier season than this one.” 

These are not aesthetic judgments 
What is bugging the broadcasters is a 
drop of 4%—perhaps more—in the 
number of sets in use. Just as alarming 
is a fall-off in network ratings among 
viewers who are still bothering to tune 
in something or other. To date, helped 
by its nighttime World Series coverage, 
NBC has the best prime-time rating. But 
it is only a 19.3, which just a year ago 
would have been second in the stand- 
ings. Indeed, NBC is winning while los- 
ing, with its rating down 5% compared 








Some insiders insist that the 39-49 crowd 
—still demon consumers—have joined 
the Geritol set. And that they are all re- 
sponding to a decline in quality. Accord- 
ing to this argument, the networks have 
tied themselves too tightly to a small 
group of producers who have provided 
hits in the past but whose shows inev- 
itably have a certain sameness about 
them. Universal is responsible for 84 
prime-time hours (out of 22) on NBC 
alone this year, Some of the good in- 
dependents like Norman Lear and Mary 
Tyler Moore are also overextended 
—and overimitated. This gives viewers 
a narrow range of choices: cop and doc 
shows, ethnic sitcoms, nice-girl sitcoms. 
It has become harder to tell good from 
bad in this small spectrum. Still, the 
suspicion lingers that TV's real—if 
possibly temporary—trouble — springs 
from precisely the opposite condition 


“Know something? It's got so! wouldn't know a good show if | saw one.” 


with the same period last year. CBS, for 
20 years the ratings leader, is in even 
worse shape. suffering a 12% loss (and 
the ignominy of twice running behind 
the usually lowly competitor ABC) 

Thin and Thin. Where have all the 
people gone? Can it be that for once 
they believed the critics, who, upon pre- 
viewing the new season, unanimously 
declared it unfit for human consump- 
tion? Is there a silent protest? Possibly 
But there is not and never has been any 
such thing as a really good television sea- 
son, and though this may be the abso- 
lute worst, that has to be a distinction 
so fine as to require deliberation by a 
board of moral philosophers. No one has 
yet determined how many bad ideas can 
dance on the pinhead of a network pro- 
gramming executive: the outside limit 
may not have been reached 

Besides, some experts suspect the de- 
fections from network programming are 
confined to a not much coveted demo- 
graphic group—viewers 50 and older 
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Familiarity may have bred some 
contempt, but novelty of another sort 
has probably proved much more upset- 
ting. In this more cynical opinion, 
Americans in their role as viewers are 
not very adventurous. They dote on 
old pals—Marcus, Archie, Dear Little 
Mary. They have gone through a lot with 
them and are loyal through thin and 
thin. They even resent seeing their good 
buddies shoved out of old time slots. This 
year the ludicrous family viewing hour 
forced unprecedented tinkering with 
new shows and much rescheduling. CBS 
and NBC compounded this upset with 
lineups filled with new programs that 
turned out to be heavy losers. Beacon 
Hill has already been leveled on Tues- 
day, and Switch! and Joe and Sons seem 
destined to go. The story is the same on 
Thursday at NBC. The Montefuscos and 
Fay were dispatched with unseemly 
haste; Ellery Queen and Medical Stor) 
will probably follow 

ABC. it now seems, handled the fam- 


ily-hour nuisance most wisely. Its rat- 
ings have actually risen marginally, 
probably because its new shows are sup- 
ported, sometimes fore and aft, with 
old favorites. The network also real- 
ized that 9 o'clock, when you rise to 
shoo the kids out of the living room, is 
the logical time to switch channels if 
you are ever going to. At that point 
ABC stands ready to present what the 
ratings indicate most Americans want 
—a quick fix of violence (five nights a 
week if you count N.F.L. football) or 
an old movie (on Friday and Sunday) 
ABC is also managing its other troubles 
more coolly than its competitors. It 
has no sudden mercy killings on its rec- 
ord yet. When it does make its re- 
placements at midseason, it will widen 
viewer choices by offering variety shows, 
not exactly a TV novelty but a breed 
now not much represented 
Hopeful Blip. One would like 
to entertain idealistic dreams about 
the sudden consumer resistance to 
business as usual in television. Oc- 
casionally, indeed, a hopeful blip 
appears on the screen. Last week 

a worthy special, The Incredible 

Machine, running on PBS, whomped 

its commercial competitors in some 

major markets, gaining a record- 
breaking 36% audience share in 

New York. It was, ironically, part 

of a documentary series that has 

been booted off all three commer- 
cial networks for lack of audience 
appeal. Jennie, a PBS import about 

Winston Churchill's mother, has 

done better in some significant ur- 

ban areas than a lot of network Gor- 
gonzola. If we ever had a stable, 
well-managed and _ well-financed 
public broadcasting system in the 

US., one capable of building a co- 

herent, dependable schedule, the 
commercial broadcasters’ status might 
be permanently affected. 

As it is, NBC and CBS insist that more 
people are actually watching. It is just 
that they are clustered around fewer sets. 
That sounds like whistling in the dark, 
though it tends to prove the supposition 
that it is older folks, whose kids have 
left home, who are the principal desert- 
ers. Be that as it may, the networks are 
expected to try to buy back this audience 
—and ratings leadership—with late- 
season specials and hit theatrical mov- 
ies. CBS throws That's Entertainment! 
surefire nostalgia fare, into the Beacon 
Hill breach on Nov. 18. Meantime, the 
permanently disaffected will be found 
over at the independent channels, 
gnarled fingers twiddling the dial in 
hopes of glimpsing Matt Dillon, Chief 
Ironsides and the rest of that old gang 
of theirs. On the whole it is a slightly bet- 
ter deal than being placed on an ice floe 
when your usefulness as a consumer has 
diminished Richard Schickel 
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ALOT OF PEOPLE THINK OF PPG 
AS ABLUE CHIP COMPANY. 


Actually, we are much more All are on paint chips large customers get more out of them. 
colorful than that. We make our enough not to leave the outcome to Not only in paints, but in glass, fiber 
Pittsburgh Paints in 792 colors, from anyone’ imagination. glass, chemicals, and industrial 
Bird's Egg Blue to Grape Hyacinth. Because we understand that coatings and resins as well. 

And now weve organized them picking the colors can be more diffi- Over the years, weVe found 
all in our new DesignaCo/lor System. cult than painting the room. that's a good way to stay in the black. 

All colors are arranged accord- That's the way we think at PPG For a copy of our Annual Report, 
ing to family, in easy-to-find, easy-to- We put more into making and write PPG Industries, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
compare groups. marketing our products so our Pa.15222. 
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they keep up with Bob and Betty Sanders. 


On WBBM Newsradio 78. From 10 AM to 2 PM. People 
keep up by listening to Bob and Betty. The only husband 
and wife news radio team. 

Their speciality? Knowing what's going on and 
telling you what you'd like to know. In Chicago, in 
Illinois, across the nation, throughout the world. They're 
the couple who give the news a completely new 
dimension. 

They have interviews with interesting people. 
They'll tell you what the weather is doing and what it’s 
going to do. 


They'll tell you where the traffic is moving and 
where it isn't. They'll tell you what the best buys are and 
the best place to buy them. They also have special CBS 
features such as “Mike Roy's Cooking Thing)’ “Today's 
Woman, and their own “Family Forum” 

In fact, Bob and Betty are the people to listen to 
when you don't want all music or just plain talk. 

And the great thing is it's not difficult to keep up 
with the Sanderses. All you need is a radio with the dial 
at 78 between 10 in the morning and 2 in the afternoon 
from Monday through Friday. 


WBBM NEWSRADIO 78 
Know it all with Those Newspeoplie. 
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it mellows Irish Mist's deep rich taste. Discover what a beautiful idea it is. 








Confidence. It is what any fine automobile gives you. And what you get in full 
measure from Cordoba. Here is the confidence of knowing your car has a /ook of 
f great dignity. And the fee/ of great quality. Here, too, is the confidence of knowing 
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assurance. In Cordoba, you will enjoy much more than great comfort at a 
most pleasant price. You will enjoy great confidence. For which there can be no price. 








Dance of Words 


TRAVESTIES 
by TOM STOPPARD 


This is a tinderbox of a 
play blazing with wit, para- 
dox, parody and, yes, ideas 
It is exhilaratingly, diaboli- 
cally clever. The bloodline of 
Wilde and Shaw is not extinct 
while Tom Stoppard lives 

The playwright’s fancy 
was taken by the fact that 
three revolutionaries of vastly 
differing temperaments and 
persuasions lived contiguous- 
ly in Zurich during World 
War I. They were Tristan 
Tzara, Rumanian poet and 
founder of Dadaism, James 
Joyce and Lenin. There is no 
evidence that they ever met 
each other, but in Travesties, 
they do. Stoppard was further 
intrigued by a_ suit filed 
against Joyce by one Henry 
Carr for the price of a pair 
of trousers. A minor British 
consular official, Carr had 





es of his fogged-over memory 
As the drawing-room dandy, 
Carr-Algy, he is icily imper- 
turbable as he explains to 
his butler that the Russian 
Revolution has begun be- 
cause the Russian upper 
classes have lost patience 
with their scoundrelly, insub- 
ordinate, rapacious servants 
and turned on them. It may 
well take some time before 
we see another performance 
of such demanding tempo 
and such superbly controlled 
authority 

The rest of the cast is 
shadowed but valiant. James 
Booth’s Joyce lacks some of 
the incisive arrogance that 
the character ought to pos- 
sess, while Tim Curry’s Tzara 
is larkily iconoclastic without 
quite being a cultural arson- 
ist. In the unstable role of 
Lenin, Harry Towb shuttles 
between evangelism and 
browbeating. Beth Morris as 
Cecily, the girl who eventu- 
ally marries Carr-Algy, must 


purchased the trousers lO joHN WOOD AS OLD RELICT AND YOUNG DANDY IN “TRAVESTIES” be nominated the minx- 


play Algernon Moncrieff in gyijeg by ignorance, exiled from God, exiled by intent. 


The Importance of Being Ear- 
nest for a Joyce-managed troupe called 
the English Players 

Exile, to some degree, is Stoppard’s 
abiding theme. Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern Are Dead is exile through ig- 
norance. The two mini-heroes do not un- 
derstand Hamlet or Elsinore. Jumpers 
is exile from God. No one can clearly di- 
vine his purposes or verify his existence 
Travesties is exile by intent, a rebellion 
against social traditions and aesthetic 
norms. Travesties, a  play-within-a- 
monologue, begins with the age-frazzled 
Carr (John Wood) reminiscing intimate- 
ly about the famed Zurich trio in a way 
that illustrates a perennial travesty: the 
ravages of time on memory. What fol- 
lows is part vaudeville, part nonstop de- 
bate and part instant replay of Wilde's 
play with absurdist variations. 

Joyce (James Booth) appears wear- 
ing a jacket with shamrocks on it, spouts 
limerick after limerick and intermittent- 
ly becomes Lady Bracknell. Tzara (Tim 
Curry) comes on with a pair of scissors, 
slices up a Shakespeare sonnet, dumps 
the lines into a top hat, and extrapo- 
lates them as gibberish to show that anti- 
art reigns supreme. In the Wildean sub- 
structure of Travesties, Tzara doubles as 
John Worthing (Earnest in town-Jack 
in the country). Carr once again plays 
his friend Algy. Lenin (Harry Towb) has 
no role in Earnest. Isolatedly aloof, he 
delivers a stinging diatribe on the du- 
ties of an artist in a workers’ state, but 
later tearfully melts at the playing of 
Beethoven's Appassionata 
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Stop-motion devices, relished by 
Stoppard, telescope, bisect or reverse the 
flow of time. The sound of a cuckoo 
clock, which Stoppard treats as the Swiss 
national anthem, periodically suspends 
the action, and the same opening lines 
of dialogue lead into an entirely dif- 
ferent episode. One scene has Joyce ar- 
guing that no one would have been 
remotely aware of the Trojan War had 
it not been for Homer, a dozen other art- 
ists, and his own upcoming Ulysses 
Scarcely a word is uttered without a 
play on it. A few of the puns are pun- 
ishing, but most of the word play is daf- 
fily delicious, as for instance, “My art 
belongs to Dada.” 

In an evening that is a dance of de- 
light, and thanks to Director Peter Wood 
an astute lesson in the choreography of 
thought, there is only one segment that 
falters with a portentous sobriety. At the 
beginning of Act II, Lenin’s long mono- 
logue with its didactic fervor disrupts the 
tone of what has preceded it and makes 
ita bit difficult to get back into the party- 
going mood of the rest of the play 

In a vital way, the evening belongs 
to an actor who can do the impossible 
John Wood's performance is heroic. The 
torrent of words flows from his lips 
with impeccable delivery and phrasing, 
and he accents speech with stylishly 
funny bits of body English. He shifis 
between his two roles, and two ages of 
man, with breathtaking ease. Huddled 
in his bathrobe, he is a chain-smoking 
old codger wistfully scouring the lens- 


charmer of the cast 

But the foxiest charmer is 
Tom Stoppard, who has one character 
say: “It may be nonsense, but at least 
it’s clever nonsense.” Amen, and God 
bless T.E. Kalem 

os - . 

“Somewhere after Olivier, Richard- 
son and Gielgud, classical acting sank 
into the sands,” says John Wood. “There 
was a generation gap. I'm trying to pick 
up the reins.” But who is John Wood? 
He only joined the Royal Shakespeare 
Company in 1971, and he has spent 
much of his professional life in televi- 
sion. At 45, he is a sport among English 
actors. Quizzical blue eyes look out from 
the face of a classics don; he could not, 
even if he tried, roar with animal mag- 
netism. His spirit is gentle and ideal- 
istic. His idol was the late Louis Jouvet, 
an actor of ineffable urbanity. From Jer- 
ry Lewis, with whom he worked in films, 
he learned that “there is only one re- 
sponse—laughter—to the most cruel, 
horrific thing you can imagine.” 

Wood and Tom Stoppard work to- 
gether like the Flying Wallendas, 
swoops and dives perfectly matched 
Travesties was written for John. “He has 
enough experience in his face to cover 
the old man, plus he is physically and 
mentally young enough to suggest youth 
and agility,” explains Stoppard. Wood 
was not so sanguine. He is a perfection- 
ist. Although Travesties has been in the 
RSC repertory for more than a year. 
Wood will concede only parts of it are 
“all right.” 

Like Mies van der Rohe, he knows 
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Most men know they're not getting enough 
exercise to keep their bodies In shape. 


Twenty years as a fitness coach has taught 
me one important fact: most men will not 
stick with a training program long enough 
for itto dothem anygood, unlessthetraining 
is fast, easy and shows results right away. 


Bullworker gets a top score on all three 
counts: 


—it’s fast: each exercise takes only 7 sec- 
onds and the complete workout can be 
done in about five minutes 


—it's easy: any man between 15 and 65 in 
good general health can perform the full 
program without getting tired 


—you see your results right from the very 
first day on the built-in Powermeter gauge. 
After two to three weeks of regular train- 
ing, most men can expect to measure an 
extra inch or two of muscle on their shoul- 


Fitness is 


= my business 


| RECOMMEND 
BULLWORKER 
BECAUSE IT’S FAST, 
IT’S EASY 

AND IT REALLY 
WORKS! 


Aside from keeping many of the 
Stars you see in the movies and 
on television in top shape, Mike 
Fretault, at 40, is still one of 

the most sought-after stunt men 
in the business. 


ders, chest and biceps—and an inch or two 
less flab around the middle. 


And that's just the start: there are special- 
ized exercises for building-up or trimming- 
down any part of your body you want to. 
What's more since Bullworker training is 
progressive, you perform better each time. 
Yet the training always seems easy since 
with every workout your strength increases 
by about 1%—that's an increase of up to 
50% in just three months, and I've seen 
many men go on to double and even triple 
their strength. For my money, Bullworker is 
the most advanced home trainer on the 
market. | use it and recommend it to any 
man who wants to get back in top shape 
fast. 


For free details about Bullworker Fitness 
Training, recommended by fitness experts, 
champion athletes and nearly two million 
enthusiastic users the world around, mail 
coupon for FREE BOOKLET today. No obli- 
gation, no salesman will visit. 


BULLWORKER SERVICE, 201 Lincoln Bivd., P.O. Box 20, Middlesex, N.J, 08846 239 
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FREE BOOKLET 


24 pages of 
action photos 
1] in full color 
show you how 
to builda 


Name 


Street. 


BULLWORKER SERVICE, Dept. sw2100 
201 Lincoln Bivd., P.O. Box 20, Middlesex, N.J. 08846 


Please send me my FREE full color brochure 


No salesman will visit. 
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THE THEATER 


God is in the details. There is not a line, 
a move, a prop or a costume that Wood 
has not examined carefully nor, for that 
matter, a fellow actor. He confesses: 
“I'm forever haunting dressing rooms 
and saying ‘what about... ? ” He nev- 
er stops working on Henry Carr. “It’s 
like having ten fingers and 30 strands 
of silk and being told to make a sock.” 
Unwinding after a performance is tor- 
ture. Says Stoppard: “There are nights 
when I go backstage after what I think 
is a good performance, only to find John 
swearing and weeping and insisting that 
everything had gone wrong.” 

Wood never actually decided to be- 
come an actor and expose himself to 
such anguish. The son of a middle-class 
family from the Midlands, he studied 
law at Oxford before chucking it to try 
directing. He became an actor “to find 
out what they did.” His first role in an 
undergraduate production was Richard 
HIF, his acting was described by 
Harold Hobson of the London Sunday 
Times as “a frightening, powerful 
performance.” 

Cuckolded Dentist. Wood fright- 
ened his colleagues too. First the Old 
Vic, then the Royal Court wanted little 
part of him. He found them, in turn, un- 
bearably clubby. He decided to go into 
television. “I played the classics,” he 
says. “I thought it was the way to build 
a reputation, but the audience got tired 
of me.” By 1967 Wood was tired too. “I 
thought I'd never find a playwright 
whose work I liked.” Then he was sent 
Teeth, a television comedy by an un- 
known named Tom Stoppard. Wood 
played a cuckolded dentist who turned 
his rival’s teeth green. Shortly afterward, 
Wood starred on Broadway in Stop- 
pard’s first stage hit, Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern Are Dead. The Establish- 
ment again beckoned; the RSC had asked 
Wood four times before he agreed to join 
them. To his relief, “they accepted me 
completely.” The RSC is now home. He 
can do what he wants: an iconoclastic 
Brutus in 1972, then the suave, icy Sher- 
lock Holmes last year. The company 
even helped him buy a house. Now he 
has moved his wife Sylvia and their three 
children to the mellow-stoned Cots- 
wolds town of Chipping Camden, where 
walking down the street is “like listen- 
ing to Mozart—organic, inevitable but 
totally unexpected.” 

Wood is not relaxing, however. His 
life seems fragile. As a teen-ager, he 
spent 15 months in hospital after a car 
crash that left him with one leg shorter 
than the other; drafted into the army, 
he was accidentally shot in the back. In 
1969 he had a major cancer operation 
“I have apprehended death. It releases 
vitality.” Now he is pacing himself like 
a champion aiming for a final thrust at 
supremacy. “I hate being called ‘in fash- 
ion.” I've earned my success,” he says. 
“I've been 22 years in this business, 18 
of them by the generosity of my bank 
manager, without whom I'd have been 
a bank manager.” 
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Cointreau...the art of lingering. 


Pronounced “Kwan-tro.” 


There is a time for slowness. 

A time for not pushing it 

A time for reveling in the 
deliciousness of the moment 
Moment of firelight, 

friendship, music, love 

This is the moment for Cointreau 
Clear dry, elegant Cointreau with 

EM alt ol-1me) Rele-lale(s Malan) elela(cre| 

from France. And today the best selling 
brand of liqueur in the world 
Because everywhere in the world 
there are people who believe that the 
secret of the good life may be found 
in the Art of Lingering 
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The other 


million dollars 
you can have at retirement 


A tax-shelter plan. 


If you are your own boss, put 15% of your income (up to $7500) 
in a Chicago Federal Retirement Account. If you qualify for 

a Keogh Plan account, pay no taxes until you retire. And deduct 
the $7500 each year from your taxable income. If you are not 
self-employed, you may qualify for an Individual Retirement 
Account, also with a tax shelter. Write. Or come in. 

(The million? It’s on the bottom line. 


) 
For Example — Tax savings on $7500 
On Income of: $25,000 $40,000 $50,000 yearly investment. 
If you start at age 30, Tax bracket 


and put aside yearly — 25% $1,875 
At age 65, 
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you will have saved — 131,250 210,000 262,500 aoe 
Accumulated interest’ — 595,353 952,565 1,190,707 A660 
Retire at age 65 with —| $726,603 | $1,162,565 | $1,453,207 ¥ 


Table reters only to Keogh Plan 
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but subject t 


Chicago Federal Savings 


rate of 775% which yields actual annu a interest of 8 17% guaranteed tor 
© Current rates therea 


6 years 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


In Chicago. 
100 NORTH STATE Main Oftice 
99 WEST WASHINGTON 
Phone: 346-4200 
Your Savings Insured to !n Northbrook 

$40,000 SANDERS AT DUNDEE 
Phone: 564-2204 
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“We asked 
Control Data 


to prove their CYBERNET® Service could deliver faster turnaround, 
lower costs for structural analysis. 


They did it 


(by performing our structural analysis on 
their CDC® CYBER 76 supercomputer).”’ 


YRUS-ERIE COMPANY 


To design equipment like the 14,000-ton “Big 
Muskie” earthmoving machine, Bucyrus-Erie Com- 
pany does structural analysis at a nearby CDC 
CYBERNET Service Center, 

The reason? CYBERNET Service provides them 
with CDC /NASTRAN applications on a CDC CYBER 
76 supercomputer system. Benchmark tests proved 
this combination would give them faster turn- 
around and lower costs. 

Now Bucyrus-Erie uses CYBERNET Service 
both for new equipment design and to develop 
improvements for machinery already in the field. 


'G >) CONTROL DATA 
CORPORATION 


Call today for a comprehensive information packet. 


Chicago CYBERNET Center 
223 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 


312/726-6868 


Oakbrook CYBERNET Center 
400 Oakbrook Bank oe 
2021 Spring Road, Oakbrook, Illinois 60521 


312/325:3660 


Milwaukee CYBERNET Center 
2100 N. Mayfair Road 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53226 


414/7781220 
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Not if it’s a Pilot 49c fineline marker pen 

You see, it’s no ordinary fiber-tipped pen 
A sturdy plastic point surrounded by metal 
makes it absolutely unsquashable. This unique 
marker pen is so strong it can even write 
through carbon. And it has one of the finest 
writing lines you've ever seen. One that stays 
fine. From the first word 
to the last 

In tact, this 49c Pilot 
marker pen is 






only one member of our extraordinary fineline 
marker family. Every one has a metal collar, 
writes as smooth as silk and won't flatten down 

So if Pilot pens make you lovesick, don't 
worry. Take two and give one to a friend. 

Pilot Corporation of America, 41-15 36th St., 
Long Island City, New York, 
New York 11101. 


— 











LOT fineline marker pens. 






Half Turkey 


ROOSTER COGBURN 
Directed by STUART MILLAR 
Screenplay by MARTIN JULIEN 


The announcement last year that 
John Wayne and Katharine Hepburn 
were to be teamed in a movie for the 
first time in their long careers was the 
sort of thing that fills fans with an un- 
settling mixture of hope and dread. The 
hope arose out of the possibilities inher- 
ent in permitting these feisty senior cit- 
izens to have at one another on the 
screen. The dread derived from knowl 
edge that they would be doing a mere se- 
quel (to True Grit) and that producers 
have a habit of resting on their pack- 
ages. not bothering to turn them into 
movies that would interest us on their 
own merits. Rooster Cogburn is not as 
bad as it might have been. It ts Just not 
as good as it quite easily could have been 
Hepburn is doing her doughty spinster 
turn, than which there is none finer. and 
Wayne is doing his crotchety old repro- 
bate number, than which ditto. They 
meet after an outlaw gang he ts pur 
suing pauses long enough on its way to 
a gold robbery to murder her father. a 
missionary to an Indian village. Noth- 


JOHN WAYNE & KATHARINE HEPBURN ON THE TRAIL IN ROOSTER COGBURN 
Getting into a bath and easing up on the corn likker. 


ing will do, of course, but that she must 
join forces with Rooster in order to help 
avenge her father’s death. The pair quar- 
rel along a meandering trail. She tries 
to reform him or at least get him to take 
a bath and ease up on the corn likker 
He grouses about the talky ways into 
which her moral fervor leads her. In the 
end, needless to say, mutual respect bor- 
dering on romantic attachment develops 
between them 

The film's central, bickersome rela- 
tionship is satisfyingly close to what 
one expects of Wayne and Hepburn 
The tremulous self-awareness that has 


marred some of her recent performances 
is entirely absent here, and she is the 


tough-minded, high-spirited Kate of 


blessed memory. And the Duke, too, is 
his old self—the slackness engendered 
by a succession of dismal late films ban- 
ished. In short, they are good for each 
other and fun to watch 

This is a considerable triumph, for 
the script gives them precious little to 
work with. The plot line is but mini- 
mally suspenseful and the dialogue gen 
erally banal. Director Millar has a nice 
feel for his handsome Oregon locations 
but none at all for staging action. His 
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If you think that 120 mm 
is too far for flavor to travel in 
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Light one up. Ahhh, love 
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extra puffs where that came 
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Get into Long Johns. 
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CINEMA 


tendency is to back away from it and to 
minimize it so that even a climactic ride 
down a white-water river on a raft load- 
ed with nitroglycerin turns out to be dull 
Sull there they are, in what may be 

a Once-in-a-lifetime pairing. If no one 
| appears much interested in helping 
them to be their very best. it can be said 
that no one gets in their way either. That 
should be reason enough for older view- 
ers to take a flyer on Rooster. And rea- 
son enough to take the kids along 
if you were planning a trip to Mount 
Rushmore Richard Schickel 


Symbiosis 

ABDUCTION 

Directed by JOSEPH ZITO 
Screenplay by KENT E. CARROLL 


In the beginning was an obscure 
soft-core paperback original to which no 
one paid special heed. Then came the 
Patty Hearst kidnaping. and someone 
noticed that cheap fiction seemed to pre- 

| dict this sensational crime in detail, even 
| including the plot twist that had the vic- 
tim eventually embrace the captors’ ide- 
ology. Parallels continue to turn up: re- 


t he Generous laste cent reports indicate that Hearst 
surrendered to revolutionary sexuality 

bed even before succumbing to revolutionary 

Oo Oo hnnie W, er Re politics—just as Abduction ’s heroine did 
e Phe conjunction of a sleazy “prop- 


erty” and the most curious and enigmat- 
ic criminal case of recent years had to 
excite some schlockmeister, and so we 
have El Cheapo Production’s version of 
the book to contend with. The picture 





JUDITH-MARIE BERGAN IN ABDUCTION 


Coming home to 

Scotch at its smooth and 
satisfying best... uniquely 
rich and mellow, consistent 
in quality throughout the 
world. That’s the generous 
taste of Johnnie Walker 
Red. A tradition enjoyed 
since 1820. 


Enjoyment 
you can always 
count on. 








100% Scotch Whiskies. 86.8 Proof, © 1975 Somerset Importers, Ltd., N.Y., N.Y 





featuring Judith-Marie Bergan, started 
out aiming for the coveted X rating. es- 
sential to success in the pornfields, then 
raised its sights. Its more graphically de- 
picted sexual grapplings went into the 
trim barrel. an R rating was obtained, 
and it is no longer necessary to sneak 
off to some cinematic red-light district 
to see the film 

But hard-core sex was obviously the 
hard core of the film’s structure. Cut the 
crud and all you have left is a lot of te- 
dious—not to say infantile—intellectual 
foreplay. Abduction cannot be taken se- 
riously enough to laugh at, and natural 
curiosity about links with the Hearst 
case should be sternly stifled R.S. 


Odd Couple 


A BOY AND HIS DOG 
Directed and Written by 
L.Q. JONES 


World War II] has happened again. 
and as usual, the earth has been nuked 
to dusty desert ruled by violent brigand 
bands. 

The boy and the dog of the ironic 
tile—though R-rated, the film is def- 
initely not a co-feature for Benjie—owe 
allegiance to no one. Vic, the boy (Don 
Johnson), is strong and a good shot. It 
is true that he is a little short on smarts, 
but Blood, his shaggy pal. more than 
compensates for that. Though he is able 
to talk only to his master, his brain is 
as shrewd as his nose. 

In its early going, this inexpensive 
little picture risks being absurd, yet com- 
pels respect for some witty writing and 
well-paced direction. The film gets bet- 
ter as it goes along, for it literally has a 
second level 

Underneath the earth's — blasted 
crust, another group is trying to survive 
Or, more properly, these people are re- 
making the small-town life-style that 
American writers since Sinclair Lewis 
have been excoriating. Prudish and big- 
oted, they have everything their smug 
little hearts could desire—except the 
power to reproduce themselves (prob- 
ably because they lack fresh air and real 
sunshine). They must send sirens up to 
lure studs down, and that is where the 
boy—despite his dog’s warning—goes 
wrong, precipitating one of the year's 
better chase adventures. R.S. 


Basket Case 


DOWN THE ANCIENT STAIRS 
Directed by MAURO BOLOGNINI 
Screenplay by RAFFAELE ANDREASSI, 
MARIO AROSIO, TULLIO PINELLI and 
BERNARDINO ZAPPONI 


Madness on the inside, madness on 
the outside. In a mental hospital in Tus- 
cany, Dr. Bonaccorsisi (Marcello Mas- 
troianni) takes the insanity that rages 
all around him pretty much in his el- 
egant stride. At times he takes advan- 
tage of it too. Pathology has a liberat- 
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The Sears Kenmore Compactor 
turns this much nasty garbage 





into this neat little package. 





Fifteen bags full. As much—or more than the weekly garbage 
collection of an average family of four. Sears Kenmore Compactor 
takes the whole mess and compacts it all into one neat little package. 
This heavy duty compactor crushes bottles, cans and cartons; gobbles 
up all that wet, messy, smelly stuff, too—deodorizes and compacts all 
of it into one neat, leak-resistant package! What's more, Sears 
Kenmore won't work until the hidden key-lock is turned on. And no 
special wiring is required. Any adequate 115-volt outlet will do. With 
a Sears Compactor, you really don't need a garbage disposer, and 
you can throw the garbage cans out with the garbage! It means one 
bag once a week, instead of fifteen. Isn't that worth the money? 
Enough people think so, because Sears Kenmore 
Compactor is the Number One Clean-up Machine. Sears 


Available in most Sears stores 
and through the catalog #43906 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Sears Kenmore Compactors clean up after more 
American families than any other compactor. 


Demonstration certified by the Nationwide Consumer Testing Institute. 











MASTROIANNI & FABIAN IN STAIRS 


Isolating the schizo gern 


ng effect on his libido. He flirts with 
xauents and sleeps with three of the 
women he sees in the course of work 
Donna Francesca (Lucia Bose), the wife 
of the hospital director; Bianca (Marthe 
Keller), a nurse: and Carla (Barbara 
Bouchet), who is married to a member 
of Bonaccorsisi’s staff. Other. lesser men 
nay thirst for a glimpse of the world out 
side, but the asylum is sufficient for the 
doctor, who spends his time between 
rounds and beddings in the laboratory 
trying to isolate “the germ of schizophre 
nia.” It is clear he has been inside the 
walls too long 

Greater Madness. It takes his new 
assistant, Dr. Anna Bersani (Francoise 
Fabian), just a little while to realize this 
Dr. Bersani is a Freudian, and Bonac 
corsisi denounces her for her new 
deas.” Shortly thereafter. he makes 


pass. which is firmly rejected. The doc 





20es back to his n icroscope and be 


h 


ves he has discovered the deadly schi 





o germ. His future seems assured until 
Dr. Bersani looks at his slides and tells 
him the germ is just a drop of faulty so 
vent. This precipitates a crisis: Bonac 
CoOrsisi finally wonders Wheis gong n ac 
Down the Ancient Stai 
ised more crises. The m 
nstantly. Time (1930 


house in Italy) add up to t 








points: there is no escaping insanity, and 
Fascism outside the walls is a greater 
madness than anything the asylum con 
tains. Afler The Conformist, after R.D 
Laing. the idea is grindingly obvious 

except. of course. to Director Maurc 
Bolognini. The notion treats neither 
Fascism nor Insanity quite seriously 


enough and so makes 








ess threatening. The a s. adrift, are 
proficient. especially Frangoise Fabiar 
who is beautiful and intelligent as usu- 


al. She could not have been committed 


Juntarily Jay Cocks 











Only Northwest gives 
so much of the Orient... 
to so much of America. 


When it's time to journey from our Western World to the 
enchanting Orient, fly Northwest's Orient Express: The premier 
network connecting 41 cities in the U.S. and Canada with 
Tokyo, Osaka, Seoul, Okinawa, Taipei, Manila and Hong Kong 
No other airline can take you to so many great cities in 
Japan and the Orient — from so many cities in North America 
Choice of 3 routes — another exclusive. We can take you 
to the Orient via Alaska, the Pacific Northwest, California 
and Hawaii ... to give you fast, convenient service from your area 


Wide-cabin 747 comfort Northwest flies big, beautiful 
747s on every flight across the Pacific. To give you the utmost 
in roomy spaciousness — at no extra cost. 


Elegant Regal Imperial Service — our very best! We'll 
pamper you with a choice of superb entrees, tempting hors 
d'oeuvres and rich desserts. Hot scented Oshibori towels 
Wide-screen movies and stereo.* 


So come to the Orient on Northwest's Orient Express 
For reservations, see a travel agent or Northwest. 


DAILY 747 ORIENT SERVICE FROM 11 CITIES 
(Northwest Connections from 30 Other Cities) 


FROM LV. ARR. TOKYO 
New York 10:00 am 5:05 pm 
Washington,D.C. 10:15am 6:00 pm 


SERVICE 
Fastest 747 from New York 





Only Direct Service 























Chicago 12:20 pm 6:00 pm Only Direct Service 
Mpls./St. Paul 11:00 am 10:05 pm Direct via L.A. & Honolulu 
Los Angeles 7:15 am 5:55 pm First flight out 

1:30 pm 10:05 pm Offers Honolulu Stopover 
San Francisco 9:30 am 5:55 pm : Offers: Honolulu Stopover 
Seattle/Tacoma 1:50 pm 5:05 pm ; Exclusive Nonstop Service 
Anchorage - 3:30 pm 6:00 pm Exclusive Nonstop Service 
Honolulu 2:00 pm 5:55 pm Royal Aloha Service 


6:10 pm 10:05 pm Last daily departure 


Direct and/or connecting Northwest flights from Tokyo to Osaka, Seoul, Okinawa, 
Taipei, Manila and Hong Kong 


*$2.50 charge on international flights. Schedule subject to change 


We give you half the world 
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Money 
Grows 
Faster 
in Mexico 


For information on Mexican 
bank deposits offering high 
interest rates with complete 
security, please write: 









Eugene T. Latham 
Mexletter Investment Counsel 
Hamburgo 159 

Mexico 6, D. F., Mexico 






AUTHORS WANTED BY 
NEW YORK PUBLISHER 


Leading book publisher seeks manuscripts of all 
types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly and 
juvenile works, etc. New authors welcomed. For 
complete information, send for free booklet V-85 
Vantage Press, 616 W. 34 St., New York 10001 
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We can bring you the Revolutionary War, or take you to it. Our Atlas of the American 
Revolution is a unique account of the Struggle for independence. With the help of 54 rare, 
eyewitness maps, it escorts you from Lexington and Concord to the surrender at Yorktown. It’s 
just one of our books. We publish hundreds, many of historical interest. Give Me Liberty tells the 
Story of the New World before the Revolution; Battles of the American Revolution, through 
illustrations and descriptions, places you in the center of the action in eight major battles of 
the war; Discover Historic America is a thorough travel guide to 400 years of America’s most 
treasured landmarks. To give you a choice between reading about America’s history or going to 


see it may seem like a revolutionary idea. But then, many of our ideas are. 


RAND MCNALLY 


A. and 


you thought 
we just made 
maps 


a 


Atlas of the 
AMERICAN __ 
REVOLUTION 





AUTOS 


Detroit Revs Up Its Sales Engine 


After two years of slumping sales, 
plunging profits, massive layoffs and a 
drastic scaling down of the size of its 
products to meet demands for greater 
economy, the U.S. auto industry is show- 
ing strong signs of recovery. In mid- 
October, traditionally a flat car-buying 
period, sales for the Big Four were up 
37% over the same period a year ago 
American Motors, its Pacer “wide bod- 
ied” small car a runaway bestseller, led 
the way with a 53.5% increase. General 
Motors followed, with its new subcom- 
pact Chevette off to a fast start, with a 
jump of 43%. Chrysler's sales soared 
33% and Ford's 28% 

Last week there was still another in- 
dication of Detroit's returning health, as 
two makers reported sharply increased 
profits for the third quarter. General 
Motors’ net was $243 million, a dramat- 
Ic Increase over the $16 million figure 
of last year, when auto sales were skid- 
ding toward their lowest point in a dozen 
years. Ford’s earnings were $56 million. 
an increase of $9 million 

Turned Corner. Though the sales 
figures represented only the second con- 
seculive good ten-day reporting period, 
they signaled to auto executives that De- 
troit was rebounding along with the U.S 
economy. “Our business turned the cor- 
ner with the introduction of the 1976 
models,” declared Ford President Lee 
lacocca. Chevrolet General Manager 
Robert Lund noted that early October 
truck sales were also significantly high- 
er: 34% above the 1974 figure. “Trucks 
are always a weather vane for business,” 
he said. “People buy them to make mon- 
ey with them.” 

Buoyed by the upward turn, G.M 
Chairman Thomas A. Murphy foresees 
industrywide sales of 12.7 million cars 
and trucks during the 1976 model year, 
an increase of 21% over last year, de- 
Spite average price increases on 1976 
models that range from $178 to $268 
In the rising market, prospects look good 
even for troubled Chrysler Corp., which 
last week reported a Staggering $79 mil- 
lion loss for the third quarter. John Ric- 


FORD'S PINTO PONY MPG ON DISPLAY INA MASSACHUSETTS SHOWROOM 


cardo, Chrysler's chairman, predicts 
that the company will run in the black 


in the fourth quarter, paced by sales of 


its Cordoba, a mid-size C hrysler intro- 
duced last year, and its new Plymouth 
Volare and Dodge Aspen compact 
models 

Despite the upturn, no one in De- 
troit believes that the nation’s largest 
industry is really back in high gear 
November production schedules are 
conservalive, amounting to the lowest 
in 16 years 

Better Shape. Ford plans a mod- 
est 3,000-car increase in November over 
October but intends to put on-line work- 
ers On Overtime instead of recalling laid- 
off employees to man the assembly lines 
That strategy does not sit well with 
union leaders. Despite Detroit's Improv- 
ing fortunes, the auto industry's work 
force has shrunk by 100,000 people in 
two years: 70.000 are still on indefinite 
layoff 

Yet everyone agrees that the indus- 
try is in far better shape than it was just 
ten months ago, when car inventories 
were high enough to supply buyers for 
110 days at the prevailing sales rate (; 
a 53-day inventory now) and to fright- 
en the industry into a rebate plan to 
stimulate business. Just how long the up- 
ward pace will continue depends on the 
strength of the recovery, which so far ap- 
pears to be maintaining most of its mo- 
mentum 
leading indicators—which portends eco- 
nomic trends—was off nine- 
tenths of a per cent in Sep- 
tember, its first drop in seven 
months. But analysts did not 
see the slight drop as an omen 
of a turnback toward reces- 
sion, The stock market was 
rattled by President Ford’s 
decision not to aid financially 
pressed New York City: the 
Dow Jones industrial index 
slumped to 836.04, down 4.48 5 
for the week. At week's end 
First National City Bank > 
lowered its prime rate from 
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74% to 74%, the lowest since August 
7, Citibank’s cut signified that cheaper 
money would soon be available to fuel 
the recovery in autos and in other 
industries 


FRAUDS 


Justice at Rio Rancho 


In a commercial aired on New York 
City radio stations, a bank uses a skit to 
encourage listeners to put their money 
in savings accounts. In the sketch, a wife 
berates her husband as they stand in the 
midst of a barren desert. “You honestly 
believed you could resell this land at a 
profit?” she groans. “There's only one 
person in the world who'd buy it. and 
you already have.” In fact. thousands 
of others have bought such desolate 
plots. According to an indictment hand- 
ed down by a federal grand jury last 
week, 77,000 such “semi-arid desert 
lots” have been sold—sight unseen 

The indictment charges AMREP 
Corp. of New York City with 70 counts 
of mail fraud and ten counts of violat- 
ing the Interstate Land Sales Full Dis- 
closure Act. Since 1961. it charges. 
AMREP (an amalgamation of the 
American Realty and Petroleum Corp 
with the Great Sweet Grass Oils Co.) 
has managed to sell desert plots to about 
45,000 people for a total of more than 
$200 million. AMREP’s initial invest- 
ment for the parched land was about 
$17.8 million. To hype the value of the 
property, the indictment charges, the 
company added some showcase im- 
provements in a development called Rio 
Rancho, which is in fact only a small 






Why 5,480 people left New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois & 36 other 
states & are now living the good life 
in sunny New Mexico at Rio Rancho. 


part of AMREP’s 96.000-acre Rio Ran- 
cho subdivision. Most of the outlying lots 
with no water, sewers or electricity 
and little chance of ever getting any 
—are too far away to benefit from the 
construction of the core community 
How did AMREP unload the real 
estate? A key tactic was to get crowds 
of potential buyers together for free 
drinks and dinner at hotel ballrooms 
and restaurants. There, a smooth-talk- 
ing speaker would mount the podium 
to describe various Rio Rancho plots 
As he spoke, salesmen at the tables 
would jump up, shouting “Hold!” as if 
they had just sold the lot he was talk- 
ing about. Their enthusiasm would be 
contagious, and since the land contracts 
were right there on the tables, guests 
would impulsively sign on the dotted 
line. In so doing, they committed them- 
selves to purchases ranging from a few 
thousand dollars to a high of $11,000 
for arid half-acre homesites that had 
cost AMREP about $90. The buyers 
were usually middle- and lower-class 
working people: a plot at Rio Rancho 
was their dream. Its value would dou- 
ble. triple, quadruple. they were assured. 
but they were not allowed to take sales 
material away from a dinner party un- 
ul they had signed a contract 
AMREP promotions recited an en- 
ticing litany: Albuquerque was expand- 
ing in the direction of Rio Rancho; land 
values in surrounding Sandoval County 
were rising al an astonishing pace; there 
was a hyperactive market for resale: 
AMREP was letting the land go at such 
low prices because of its “low mark-up. 
high-volume policy”: all the lots were 
part of a “master-planned community”: 
and utilities were available to anyone 





who wanted to build. The indictment 
charges that each of these claims was 
criminally misleading 

Actually, Albuquerque’s multiple- 
listing realty service discouraged Rio 
Rancho landowners from listing their 
property because there was practically 
no local demand for it. What is more, 
AMREP had been told by a consulting 
firm that Albuquerque was not likely to 
expand in the direction of Rio Rancho 
for the foreseeable future 

P.R. Blitz. In detailing the charges, 
the Justice Department named seven 
AMREP officers and directors, includ- 
ing Chairman Irving Blum, 73, Presi- 
dent Howard Friedman, 50, his brother 
Daniel, 40, and Chester Carity. 50, an 
AMREP executive vice president. In re- 
sponse, the indicted firm has launched 
a pr. blitz protesting its innocence 
AMREP officials complain that the 
charges are “immoral and unjust.” They 
insist that they have spent more than 
$34 million improving the land 

Some homeowners in the central 
community have no complaints and 
even boast about their community 
AMREP points out that if a buyer of 
one of the outlying plots wants to move 
into town, he can trade for a site in the 
core community—usually half the size 
of his original plot. The company also 
notes that Rio Rancho owners have al- 
ways had the option to back out within 
six months of purchase. The catch: a 
purchaser could buy a Rio Rancho lot 
while outside of New Mexico, but had 
to travel to the subdivision to sell his 
property; the trip and other selling costs 
would usually amount to more than 
what most disgruntled purchasers had 
already paid for the land 


COMPANY PROMOTION SUPERIMPOSED ON VIEW OF PART OF AMREP SUBDIVISION NEAR ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 









SEE HOW MUCH MONEY 
A PHILCO COLD GUARD REFRIGERATOR 
CAN SAVE YOU ON ELECTRICITY 


For example, over the average life of a refrigerator (15 years) you « 


an save up to 


$1343.16 in New York, N.Y 560.88 in Jackson, Miss 
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915.12 in Boston, Mass 
811.80 in Pasadena, Calif 
797.04 in Newark, NJ 
782.28 in Atlantic City, NJ 
782.28 in Philadelphia, Pa 
767.52 in York, Pa 
752.76 in New Haven, Conn 
693.72 in Pittsburgh, Pa 
693.72 in Richmond, Va 
664.20 in Baltimore, Md 
649.44 in Chicago, I! 
649.44 in Cleveland, Ohio 
634.68 in Washington, D.C 
619.92 in Detroit, Mich 
619.92 in Phoenix, Ariz 
605.16 in Kansas City, Mo 
590.40 in Akron, Ohio 


@ $.091 per KWH 
@ $.062 per KWH 
@ $.055 per KWH 
@ $.054 per KWH 
@ $.053 per KWH 
@ $.053 per KWH 
@ $.052 per KWH 
@ $.051 per KWH 
@ $.047 per KWH 
@ $.047 per KWH 
@ $.045 per KWH 
@ $.044 per KWH 
@ $.044 per KWH 
@ $.043 per KWH 

$.042 per KWH 

$.042 per KWH 

$.041 per KWH 
@ $.040 per KWH 
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560.88 in Los Angeles, Calif 
546.12 in Albany, NY. 
546.12 in Miami, Fla 
531.36 in Denver, Colo 
531.36 in Fargo, N.D 
316.60 in St. Louis, Mo 
316.60 in Greenville, S.C 
516.60 in Little Rock, Ark 
501.84 in Allentown, Pa 
501.84 in Milwaukee, Wis 
501.84 in Scranton, Pa 
487.08 in Atlanta Ga 
487.08 in Son Francisco, Calif 
472.32 in Dallas, Texas 
457.56 in Bismarck, N.D 
442.80 in Fresno, Calif 
428.04 in Boton Rouge, La 


$.038 per KWH 
$.038 per KWH 
$.037 per KWH 


) $.037 per KWH 
) $.036 per KWH 


$.036 per KWH 


) $.035 per KWH 
) $.035 per KWH 
) $.035 per KWH 


$.034 per KWH 


! $.034 per KWH 
! $.034 per KWH 


$.033 per KWH 
$.033 per KWH 
$.032 per KWH 
$.031 per KWH 
$.030 per KWH 
$.029 per KWH 





t low humidity areos, ac 


(In high 


It sounds too good to be true, but it is true. Every 
Philco Cold Guard Refrigerator uses less electricity 
than comparable models from any manufacturer 
isted in the Sept. 1975 AHAM Directory, with their 
electric anti-condensation heaters on at least 50% 
7 ofthe time. So you'll save 
money. That's because only 
Philco refrigerators were 
actually re-engineered to 
give you all three of thes 
mportant energy sav-<<ae™ 
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no SEaMs or joints 
ted process), precision 
placement of insulation, com 
pletely non-electric anti- 


THE REFRIGERATOR THAT HELPS PAY FOR ITSELF 








tual savings may be more or less.) 


condensation system. 
Actual savings may vary depending upon 
climatic conditions, individual usage and electric 
rate changes. Savings shown are based on esti- | 
mated residential electricity rates and consumption 
For a free booklet that will let you figure out just how 
much you can save in your area write: Aeronutronic 


Ford Corporation, MS 84, Blue Bell, Pa. 19422 
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AVIATION 


The Widow-Maker 


When the U S.-designed F-104 Star- 
fighter was adopted by the West Ger- 
man air force in 1961, the sophisticated 
warplane seemed to be the ideal craft 
for that country’s air defense system. It 
was a technological marvel with a max- 
imum speed of 1,450 m.p.h. and a rep- 
ulation as the hottest fighter in Amer- 
ica’s arsenal. In West Germany, 
however, the Starfighter has won no en- 
comiums; the aircraft has instead be- 
come known as the “widow-maker.” In 
the 15 years that the Luftwaffe has been 
flying the F-104s, 178 have crashed, 
claiming the lives of 85 pilots 

Many theories have been offered to 
explain the accidents. The Starfighter 
had been designed by Lockheed Aircraft 
as a high-altitude, fair-weather intercep- 
tor. But the Luftwaffe modified it, con- 
verting some models into all-weather 
fighter-bombers and others into recon- 
naissance planes. The changes added 
weight to the aircraft, presumably mak- 
ing them even more tricky to handle 
According to one veteran U.S. Starfight- 
er pilot, controlling the unmodified 
models was difficult enough. “To fly it 
properly you must have fingers like a 
concert pianist,” he says. Other observ- 
ers felt that West German support crews 
lacked the technical expertise to cope 
with the sophisticated craft. 

No Common Defect. Most of the 
pilots’ widows thought the problem was 
more fundamental, and 50 of them 
brought suit in 1971 against Lockheed, 
claiming that the planes had been im- 
properly designed. Their counsel, flam- 
boyant San Francisco Attorney Melvin 
Belli, had difficulty proving their case, 
however. “There wasn’t a common de- 
fect to all the planes as we had thought,” 
said a Belli associate last week. Nev- 
ertheless, it appeared that a few of the 
widows might win their cases, and Lock- 
heed insurers agreed to settle out of 
court. The reparations totaled a modest 
$1.2 million, about half of the original 
cost of one of the ill-fated Starfighters 


WRECKAGE OF A WEST GERMAN STARFIGHTER (1965) 


“Fingers like a concert pianist.” 
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STRIKING WORKERS & THEIR FAMILIES AT THE GATE OF TROY POST'S TRES VIDAS 


ENTREPRENEURS 


Paradise Lost 


For years a handful of communal 
farmers were the only inhabitants of the 
120-acre area of thicket and coconut 
groves 20 miles south of Mexico's swank 
Acapulco resort on the Pacific. Then in 
1968, Dallas multimillionaire Troy V 
(for Victor) Post, newly enriched by the 
sale of his Greatamerica Corp. to Ling- 
Temco- Vought for $500 million, brought 
his genius and fortune to bear on the 
wasteland. Before long he had trans- 
formed it into an earthly paradise, a re- 
sort complete with a luxury hotel and 
detached villas, two of the world’s best 
golf courses, an Olympic-size swimming 
pool, a discothéque and a restaurant that 
served Mexico's finest French food, pre- 
pared by Emmanuel de Camp, once a 
chef at Maxim's. Post seemed close to 
achieving his ultimate vision: an ultra- 
exclusive preserve where the powerful 
and wealthy could retreat to 
cavort and contemplate. 

Today the resort that 
Post named Tres Vidas en 
la Playa (translation: “three 
lives on the beach”’) is slow- 
ly reverting to the thicket it 
once was. On once velvety 
golf links, cattle nibble at the 
patches of imported English 
grass that have survived 
months of neglect. Rows of 
expensive golf carts sit rust- 
ing in the salt spray from the 
nearby Pacific. The Olympic 
and villa pools, long stag- 
nant, are covered with algac- 


green slime. Outside the 
compound's wrought-iron 
gates, striking waiters, 


maids and maintenance 


men—who have been picketing since 
July under a red and black strike flag 
of Mexican unions—are encamped with 
their dogs, turkeys and barefoot chil- 
dren, barring entrance to all. Though 
they are owed four months of back pay, 
they contend that they are really there 
to protect their flag. 

What happened? Quite simply, Tres 
Vidas was so exclusive that almost no 
one showed up. Post's original notion, 
an opulent, members-only resort, cap- 
tured the imagination of the internation- 
al set. The rich, the royal and the cel- 
ebrated attended the extravagant grand 
opening in 1969. “No country club in 
the world is so deliberately elite, so taste- 
fully plush,” bubbled Town & Country 
magazine in its February 1971 issue. But 
the initial fee of $8,000 and annual dues 
of $360 dampened the ardor of many 
prospective applicants; only 700 signed 
up. Nonetheless, Post would not aban- 
don his ideal of exclusivity. In 1970, even 
non-member Lyndon Johnson’ was 
forced to wait at the gate until he was 
cleared to play golf. 

Glitter v. Quiet. Though Post 
poured some $30 million of his person- 
al fortune into Tres Vidas and borrowed 
millions more, the resort continued to 
sink deeper into the red, In 1971 Bran- 
iff International Corp. took over man- 
agerial control from the man who was 
once its chairman and began doing away 
with his members-only notion. “Tres Vi- 
das,” announced Braniff, “is a private- 
membership country club. Guests are 
currently being accepted on a get-ac- 
quainted basis ..."’ With visions of the 
hoi polloi overrunning their dream re- 
sort, remaining members began to shy 
away, hastening the downfall of Tres Vi- 
das. By 1974 Braniff had converted 
Post’s dream into an open resort, and 
was making an all-out bid for middle- 
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Hiram Walker Creme.de Cacao 
and Cremede Menthe. 
———— , p 


Mali 


Candy it. j * * Brandy it. 


PEPPERMINT PARFAIT * ' _ BRANDY 
Soften 6 oz. vanilla ice cream. i ALEXANDER 
Blend in 2 oz. Hiram Walker ‘Ne . Combine 1 oz. 
Creme de Menthe Green. Foldin | = het Hiram Walker Creme 
1 cup heavy cream, whipped. i de Cacao Brown, 
Serve in sherbet glass. Garnish . loz. Hiram Walker's 
with peppermint stick. a y)} California Brandy 
| al : and 1 oz. cream in 
J cocktail shaker. 
\ Shake well with 
% cracked ice; strain 
into brandy snifter. 
Dust with chocolate. 


Send for our free illustrated Recipe Booklet. with more than 100 mouth-watering food and drink ideas. Write: Hiram Walker Cordials, P.O. Box 14100, Detroit, 
Michigan 48214. Creme de Menthe, 60 Proof; Creme de Cacao, 54 Proof; Hiram Walker's California Brandy, 80 Proof. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc.,Peoria, Ill 
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class tourists. But they too stayed away, 
preferring the Las Vegas glitter of Aca- 
pulco to the solitude, the skeet shooting 
and the English grass 20 miles distant. 
Rescue is coming, however, from an 
unexpected source. The Mexican gov- 
ernment plans to assume control of the 
resort and its $8.9 million debt, open- 
ing the gate to anyone who can afford 
entrance. Government officials are con- 
fident that the “Mexicanized” enterprise 
will pay its way, and have promised to 
split the profits—51% for the ministry 
of tourism and 49% for the man whose 
initials are still on the gate: Troy V. Post 


End Game for Slater? 


Of all the audacious entrepreneurs 
who built conglomerate empires from 
scratch in the 1960s, James Derrick Sla- 
ter endured the longest. Americans like 
James Ling (Ling-Temco-Vought), Ber- 
nie Cornfeld (Investors Overseas Ser- 
vices) and John King (King Resources) 
saw their corporate houses of cards col- 
lapse around them, but England’s merg- 
er lord and his mammoth Slater, Walk- 
er Securities Ltd. seemed to grow more 
prosperous every year. Now Slater, 46, 
has also had his comeuppance. His com- 
pany’s role in alleged fiscal impropri- 
eties is under investigation in Hong 
Kong and Singapore; he has resigned 
as chairman of Slater, Walker and gone 
into seclusion. Last week the Bank of 
England and several powerful merchant 
banks moved in to prevent collapse of 
Slater, Walker and the further weaken- 
ing of an already shaky British finan- 
cial establishment. 

Slater's immediate troubles stem 
from some complex, freewheeling trans- 
actions in the Far East. Authorities in 
Singapore and Hong Kong are inves- 
ligating the operations of Spydar, a com- 
pany that was set up three years ago in 
Hong Kong and is apparently related 
to Slater, Walker. According to the Sun- 
day Times of London, Spydar acquired 
low-priced shares of two companies pur- 


MERGER LORD SLATER 
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chased by a Slater subsidiary in Singa- 
pore. After the acquisitions were an- 
nounced and their stock soared in a 
bullish Hong Kong market, Spydar sold 
their bargain-bought shares for a hand- 
some profit. Local investigators are try- 
ing to determine if securities laws were 
broken and by whom. 

Even before the inquiry brought 
about Slater’s resignation, it was clear 
that he and his conglomerate were in 
trouble. Profits were down: from a 1972 
total of $25 million, Slater, Walker's in- 
come dwindled to $2.3 million for the 
first half of 1975. At the same time the 
company’s stock, which had reached an 
all-time high of $6.70 a share in 1971, 
dipped to 72¢ a share. That left Slater 
without enough capital to finance the ac- 
quisitions that had made his business so 
successful in the first place. The reces- 
sion also hit some subsidiaries hard, and 
Slater was forced to sell off assets to keep 
the rest of his operation afloat. That task 
now falls to an old associate and friend, 
Financier Jimmy Goldsmith, who was 
named to replace Slater. 

For years Slater had known only 
success. Trained as an accountant, he 
got his first break when he answered a 
newspaper ad placed by a Danish busi- 
nessman whose English companies were 
struggling. Slater straightened them out 
and moved on, eventually becoming the 
right-hand man of Lord Stokes, then 
head of Leyland Motors. There Slater 
developed a keen eye for companies 
whose assets were worth more than the 
value of their issued stock. 

Asset Stripping. With a personal 
stake of $120,000—accumulated by 
playing the stock market—and some 
borrowed capital, he bought his first 
such company in 1964. He quickly sold 
its principal asset (an office building) for 
a profit—a practice known as asset strip- 
ping—and used the money to finance 
his next acquisition. By 1968 the Slater, 
Walker pyramid had grown to 500 firms 
and Slater's personal fortune had risen 
to an estimated $10 million. He bought 
a lavish manor in Surrey and spent long 
weekends there indulging his passion for 
chess. In 1972 he provided $125,000 of 
his own cash as a prize for the world 
chess championship, luring a reluctant 
Bobby Fischer into his celebrated match 
with Boris Spassky 

The next year Slater masterminded 
a potential merger between Slater, 
Walker and Hill Samuel, an old-line 
London banking firm with ties round 
the globe. The merged companies would 
have become one of the most powerful 
financial forces in the world, but Hill 
Samuel backed off at the last minute. 
Shortly thereafter, Slater began the 
downhill slide that ended with his res- 
ignation last month 

There may well be no winning 
moves left in Chess Player Slater's rep- 
ertory. His personal fortune has dwin- 
dled, and he has retired to his home in 
Surrey, contemplating an end game that 
could result in financial checkmate 
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SYNTHESIZER LODGE 


THEORY 


Ideological Schism 


Competition is preferable to collu- 
sion, even if collusion (or “cooperation”) 
might be the best way to counter the car- 
tel formed by foreign oil producers. That 
seems to be the philosophy of trustbust- 
ers who are waging war against the na- 
tion’s big oil companies. 

The trouble is, says Harvard Busi- 
ness School Professor George C. Lodge. 
that the trustbusters are being guided 
by the “old American ideology.” In his 
new book, The New American Ideology 
(Knopf; $12.50), Lodge declared passé 
the old 17th and 18th century business 
and political values of competition, 
property rights, limited government and 
rugged individualism—philosophi- 
cal products mainly of John Locke and 
Adam Smith. What is emerging, he be- 
lieves, is a new set of ideas that busi- 
ness executives and Government plan- 
ners may not routinely articulate but 
that nevertheless are already partly in 
place. Some tenets of Lodge’s “new 
ideology”: 

> Fulfillment in belonging to a com- 
munity—“communitarianism”—is _re- 
placing the old individualism. “There 
are few who can get their kicks a la John 
Wayne, although many may try.” In cor- 
porations, communitarianism has taken 
the form of consensus between manage- 
ment and labor as the source of author- 
ity, supplanting the old system under 
which management alone ruled 

> Property rights are waning in val- 
ue. “A curious thing has happened to 
private property—it has stopped being 
very important.” Americans “may get 
a certain psychological satisfaction out 
of owning a jewel or a car,a TV ora 
house, but does it really make any dif- 
ference if [they] rent them?” More im- 
portant are rights to survival. enjoyment 
of income and good health 
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a Stick? 


Blistex soothes. It’s real medicine that 
goes on gently, yet works effectively. 
Used early and regularly, it aids in 
preventing unsightly cold sores and 
fever blisters. Helps nature heal sore 
or dry, chapped lips. Soothing, 
cooling Blistex. 








You can throw caution 


to the wind with ett 





When people relate to each other, a responsive camera can help you 


relate to them. 


You're comfortable with a Minolta SR-T from the moment you pick it 


up. This is the 35mm reflex camera that lets you concentrate on the 
picture, because the viewfinder shows all the information for correct 


exposure and focusing. You never have to look away from your subject, 


so you're ready to catch that once-in-a-lifetime photo 


And when subjects call for a different an 
perspective, Minolta SR-T soul Sead 
cameras accept a system of -% Lh a a 
interchangeable lenses, from a | 






“fisheye” wide angle to super 
telephoto. Let a Minolta SR-T 
help capture the pictures in 
your mind’s eye. For more infor 
mation, see your dealer or write 
Minolta Corp., 101 Williams Dr 
Ramsey, N.J. 07446. In Canada 
Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q 


Minolta SR-T 


More camera for your money. 
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>» Competition, which once deter- 
mined how and to what degree resourc- 
es would be used, is being eroded by 
community need. It was to this notion 
that ITT appealed in 1971 when it suc- 
cessfully prevented the Justice Depart- 
ment from forcing it to divest itself of 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. “The com- 
pany lawyers said, in effect, ‘Don’t visit 
that old idea of competition on us. The 
public interest requires ITT to be big 
and strong at home so it can withstand 
the blows of Allende in Chile, Castro in 
Cuba and the Japanese in general.’ ” 

>» The Federal Government, far 
from being limited, is bigger than ever 
and will get even bigger as it takes on un- 
precedented tasks of planning. “But it 
will need to become far more efficient 
and authoritative if it is to prove capa- 
ble of making the difficult and subtle 
trade-offs which now confront us—be- 
tween environmental purity and energy 
supply, for example.” 

> The old notion that the whole will 
somehow take care of itself if the parts 
are looked after is no longer valid. In- 
stead, there is a growing acceptance of 
“holism,” a new consciousness of the in- 
terrelation of all things. “Spaceship 
earth, the limits of growth, the fragility 
of our life-supporting biosphere have all 
dramatized the ecological and _philo- 
sophical truth that everything is related 
to everything else.” 

Lodge, the 48-year-old son of Hen- 
ry Cabot Lodge (the former US. Sen- 
ator, ambassador and vice-presidential 
candidate), concedes that much of what 
he writes in The New American Ideol- 
ogy has been said by others, What is orig- 
inal is that he sees those familiar and 
increasingly accepted notions as an ide- 
ology every bit as forceful as the revered 
one it is replacing 

Traditional free enterprisers are 
bound to disagree with Lodge's ideas, ar- 
guing that accepting them would only 
further big Government and more in- 
tervention, creating a “neo-socialist’ 
system in which “public interest” would 
justify even more Government interfer- 
ence. Yet to Lodge, that smacks of hy- 
pocrisy. Business and political leaders 
have fallen short, he argues, by singing 
hymns to the old ideology while prac- 
ticing parts of the new. This has result- 
ed in an “ideological schizophrenia” that 
blocks solutions to such critical prob- 
lems as the inequitable distribution of 
wealth and undermines the legitimacy 
of corporations. His solution: bring busi- 
ness and Government into a more har- 
monious relationship by federally char- 
tering the 2,000 largest companies, then 
enfranchising them to fill community 
needs. Under this scheme, for example, 
Con Edison would work with Govern- 
ment to plan power needs. Ultimately, 
such community requirements would 
determine the controls on the corpora- 
tions. Ironically, suggests Lodge, the out- 
come could be less intervention by Gov- 
ernment than there is now in the affairs 
of U.S. business 
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Love brings 
hope to 
Little Slamet. 


It rains almost every day during the rainy 
season in Indonesia. And every rainy 
schoolday, Slamet puts on his raincoat 
and his grandmother opens her umbrella. 
Together they take the 15-minute walk to 
Slamet’s school. 

Slamet is blind. And his family is very 
poor. They could not afford the special 
education and training their young son 
needs. 

But Slamet is fortunate to have a group 
of kind sponsors here in this country. 
Students at a college in the United States 
sponsor Slamet through the Christian 
Children’s Fund. With their help, Slamet 
is enrolled in the only school for the visu- 
ally handicapped in his province. 


An Umbrella for Grandmother. 


Slamet needs help to walk to school. 
His grandmother is paralyzed in her right 
arm, but she is devoted to the boy. Even 
during the heavy monsoon rains, she 
walks him to school in the morning, and 
returns again in the afternoon to walk 
him home. 

So, when his sponsors sent a small 
amount of money as a special gift, Slamet 
bought a raincoat for himself and an 
umbrella for his grandmother. 

The courses at Slamet’s school are 
similar to those at other schools. But the 
students learn to read and write Indo- 
nesian braille. 





In the afternoon, the girls and boys 
enjoy crafts, swimming and playing tradi- 
tional native musical instruments, They 
are also taught skills that will enable them 
to support themselves. 

At the school Slamet and the other 
children receive school uniforms, medical 
care, hearty lunches and nourishing snacks. 

Slamet is an appreciative boy. With the 
love of his family, the help of his sponsor 
and the special training from his school, 
Slamet has hopes of living a productive, 
self-sufficient life. 

Slamet has hope. But many other chil- 
dren have little to look forward to. 


You Can Give Them a Chance. 


They need only a chance. And you can 
help give them that chance. Your help may 
make the difference between a life of 
illiteracy and hopelessness and a life of 
self-sufficiency and promise. 


For $15 a month, you can begin making 
that difference. 

When you sponsor a child through CCF, 
you will be sent your sponsored child's 
photograph, name and mailing address. 
You will also receive information about 
his project and the kind of help he is 
getting. 

You can get to know the boy or girl you 
sponsor by exchanging letters. (Children 
unable to write are assisted by family 
members or staff workers.) In this person- 
to-person way, you can give the child 
encouragement and hope. 

Please, fill out the coupon, and begin 
helping a needy child. Thanks so much. 

Sponsors urgently needed in Brazil, 
India, Guatemala, Indonesia, Kenya and 
Thailand. 


We will be glad to send you a 


summary financial statement upon 
request. 


























Write today: 


Dr. Verent J. Mills D> 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 
Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 


I want to sponsor a [] boy [7] girl in 


(Country) 

{_] Choose any child who needs my help. 
I will pay $15 a month. | enclose first 
payment of § . Please send me 
child's name, mailing address and 
photograph. 

I can't sponsor a child now but I do 
want to give §. : 

(_] Please send me more information. 


Name 
Address. 
City 

TT 


Member of International Union for Child Wel- 
fare, Geneva. Gifts are tax deductible, Canadians: 
Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto 7, 

x TI35NO 
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After years of moving, Andrew Harold 
finally got someplace. 


Andrew was always a careful man. And 
in the moving business, that certainly has its 
advantages. Of course, it’s also the reason 


he took his time putting an ad in the 
Yellow Pages. Once he did though, his 


struggling years were over. 


Right away his ad paid off. And top 


notch service made things even better. 


A ~% 
a el 


yellow pages 


So by the time a year was up, all that moving 
around Norfolk was enough to convince him. 
Andrew decided to move into a bigger ad. 
His business has been growing ever since. 
With so many fingers doing the walking, get 
your business where they can’t miss you. 
Check into a larger ad. It’s one quick way to 
move ahead. 








Baglets 


If “less is more,” in Architect Mies 
van der Rohe’s famed phrase, this win- 
ter’s new handbags are the most. Small- 
er than the standard envelope, minibags 
can be clutched in the hand, slung across 
a shoulder, hung from the neck or 
draped from the waist. The smaller the 
bag, the tinier the tag. One of ten mod- 
els designed by Manhattan's Shirl Mill- 
er, a simple vinyl bagatelle retailing for 
$8, has sold more than | million, Other 
designs in more elegant materials can 
cost upwards of $100. The boom in bags 
has puzzled its beneficiaries. Says 
Bloomingdale’s Fashion Director Jani 
na Willner: “Sales have been phenom 
enal, and price seems to be no object 
Honestly, I don’t quite understand it be 
cause, you know, you can’t put too much 
into it.” 

Cargo Space. Designer Vera Max- 
well admits that the minibags “seemed 
terribly impractical to me at first.” But 
she adds, “we've finally come down to 
a great simplicity in clothes. The em- 
phasis is on casual elegance. We all want 
something understated, not too author- 
itarian, and these bags work perfectly 
Happily for Maxwell, her Ultrasuede 
dresses have been big sellers this year 
in her view, Ultrasuede minibags “are 
just the solution for waste.” And for 
crime. Most minis hardly hold more 
than mad money and a comb, but when 
attached to the body they make a dif- 
ficult target for purse snatchers. And 
they simplify the straphanger’s life: the 
commuter with a mini can actually read 
a book on the way to work. If a woman 
decides one mini has insufficient cargo 
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NEW YORK SHOPPERS TRYING ON MINIBAGS FROM NECK & SHOULDER 


space, she can belt on two or three 

Also known as bagettes and bicycle 
bags, the minis were first shown with 
the fall resort-wear collections in Man- 
hattan and Paris. The mini with the 
most has been Paris-based Kenzo’s de- 
sign. Made of suede, leather or printed 
cotton, Kenzo’s flat half-circle with a 
snap-down flap has sold millions in cop- 
ies by Miller, Pappagallo and others. A 
made-in-Colombia macramé necklace 
pouch by Kathy McKeany ($5) is ex- 
pected to be a sellout when it reaches 
stores across the country this week 
More ornate minis include Bagatelle 
Creations’ snakeskin square with bow- 
tied front flap and shoulder strap ($45) 
Fendi’s burgundy suede pouch on 
matching belt ($85) and a basket for the 
neck, from Japan or China, that sells 
for only $1.50 at San Francisco's Obiko 
Boutique. A detachable black leather 
pouch, originally designed by Manhat- 
tan’s Ruza for the US. ski team (both 
sexes), hangs from either a canvas belt 
or a shoulder strap. Other designs in- 
clude squares of velvet, printed velve- 
teen canteens, hand-painted leather 
boxes and oblongs of beads 

Unlike “crazy socks,” last winter's 
fun fling, baglets are selling mostly to 
fashion-conscious women between the 
ages of 20 and 40. They should be 
around, say department-store buyers, at 
least until next spring. New York De- 


signer Albert Capraro is so confident of 


the vogue that he has designed minis 
for tunics. Jumpsuits sundresses, paja- 
mas and long gowns. “They are very 
sexy,” he says. “Toward evening when 
they are slung lower on the hips, they 
are even sexier 





The Oldest Man 


When Anthropologists Louis Lea- 
key and his wife Mary began their 
search for man’s origins in the 1930s. 
they paused briefly in a dry, remote re 
gion of Tanzania called Laetolil (after 
the Masai name for a hardy regional 
flower). The area’s volcanic ash yielded 
fossils of many extinct creatures, but 
none that were even vaguely human. So 
the Leakeys continued their work at a 
more promising site, some 25 miles to 
the north in neighboring Kenya, called 
Olduvai Gorge. There they found the re- 
mains of hominid creatures that pushed 
man’s lineage back to some 2 million 
years ago—at least a million years far- 
ther into the dark shadows of prehis- 
tory than had previously been suspected 

Last week Mary Leakey announced 
fresh findings that set man’s genesis 
even deeper in the distant past. The ev- 
idence comes not from Olduvai but from 
Laetolil. Returning there after her hus- 
band’s death in 1972, on a hunch “we 
didn't look hard enough,” she began un- 
covering jawbones and teeth that 
seemed clearly human; that is, they be- 
longed to the genus Homo (or true man), 
rather than to man-apes (like Australo- 
pithecus, who once was thought to be the 
forerunner of man but is now regarded 
as a possible evolutionary dead end) 
One clue was the teeth, which showed 
that the creatures were meat eaters. By 
the time she finished her collecting last 
summer, she had discovered bones from 
no fewer than eight adults and three 
children, “But we did not appreciate 
their significance until just last month,” 
Leakey told a press conference in Wash- 
ington last week. That was when Uni- 
versity of California scientists at Berke- 
ley finished radioactive dating of the 
volcanic ash in which the fossils were 
found. It revealed that they were from 
3.35 million to 3.75 million years old 

Close Kin. If the bones do indeed 
belong to a true Homo, they provide one 
more link in a growing chain of evidence 
that indicates man’s direct ancestors 
were stalking Africa’s savannas—walk- 
ing upright, perhaps hunting and using 
tools—as long as 4 million years ago. In 
1972, following in his parents’ footsteps 
Richard Leakey discovered a_ nearly 
complete manlike skull at nearby Lake 
Rudolf in Kenya that is at least 2.6 mil- 
lion years old. More recently, Carl Jo- 
hanson of Cleveland's Case Western Re- 
serve University, digging in Ethiopia's 
bleak Awash Valley. discovered a man- 
like jawbone that seems to be well over 
3 million years old (TIME, Dec. 2, 1974) 
If all these creatures are in fact close 
kin, they would, in Mary Leakey’s 
words, be people “not unlike ourselves, 
though not much more than 5 ft. tall 
and with much shorter life spans and 
somewhat smaller brains 
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Functional Fantasy 


Ofall the aspects of 19th century cul- 
ture to be rehabilitated, Beaux-Arts ar- 
chitecture was the last to come back 
Art Nouveau glass is now more respect- 
able than Renaissance majolica; the de- 
spised salon painters of the Third Em- 
pire are on show in the museums again 
But it is still a surprise to find Man- 
hattan’s Museum of Modern Art dis- 
playing as its big architectural exhibi- 
tion of the season a group of 200 
renderings of designs and archaeological 
reconstructions by 19th century students 
at the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The 
thrust of modern architectural education 
has been to annihilate the Beaux-Arts, 
to make it impossible to look with re- 
spect at the public style of French ar- 
chitecture between 1820 and 1900. 

MOMA itself, as ark of the post-Bau- 
haus covenant, played no small part in 
this. The Beaux-Arts had to die so mod- 
ernism might live. Its death was as nec- 
essary to the illusions of “functionalism” 
and “freedom” that developed around 
the glass-and-grid international style as 
the murdered Czar was to Stalin. The 
theologians of modern architecture, led 
by Le Corbusier and Mies van der Rohe, 
kept tearing into it with fury long after 
economics had killed it. Official 19th 
century buildings, we learned, were ex- 
travagances, inhumanly axial, prodigal- 
ly wasteful and blind to the technology 
of their age. Unlike the Eiffel Tower and 
other “true” prophetic structures of the 
19th century, they were the end of the 
line. Nothing could be developed from 
them. Less was more: and so the glass 
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EDOUARD LOVIOT’S BEAUX-ARTS RECONSTRUCTION OF ATHENS PARTHENON, 1881 


walls of Mies were supposed to symbol- 
ize freedom and democracy, whereas the 
richness of visual choice in Charles Gar- 
nier’s design for the Paris Opéra—or, 
for that matter, New York City’s Grand 
Central Station—was thought indecent 
and dictatorial. 

Massive Spaces. These picties 
evaporate with time, especially when the 
international style is itself dead. But for 
the past decade at least, a Beaux-Arts in- 
fluence has reasserted itself in architec- 
ture, mainly through the massive 
Roman spaces of the late Louis Kahn 
(Time, Jan. 15, 1973). There is a re- 
newed interest in the iconography of 
such buildings—in their spaces and or- 
nament, and what they can tell about 
the utterly remote 19th century. The 
MOMA Show, organized by Arthur Drex- 
ler, director of the museum's department 
of architecture and design, is the first 
guide to it in more than half a century 
At last one is allowed to think about 
the Beaux-Arts again 

The student riots of May 1968 closed 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts for good. By 
then it scarcely mattered. But from 
1819, when it rose from the wreckage 
of the royal academies, until 1900 it 
dominated world architecture. It gave 
no degrees, but to call oneself an ancien 
éléeve de l'Ecole des Beaux-Arts counted 
for more than a degree. It was the school, 
and its power over taste was nearly ab- 
solute. Students were expected to do vast 
and elaborate reconstructions of classi- 
cal buildings, brought to an incredible 
pitch of finish. There is probably not an 
architect alive who could equal the ren- 
derings of Edouard Loviot’s Parthenon 
reconstruction of 1881 (see cut). One 
drawing in the show, by Jean-Camille 
Formigé, is over 20 feet long—a rail- 
way station, shown down to the last 
shadow under the last rivet 

Such projects, though for “con- 
temporary” buildings—bourses, _rail- 
road buildings and other temples of the 
new technocratic capitalism—have a 
curiously unreal air. They are paper ar- 
chitecture inhabiting imaginary space 
How, one wonders, could they prepare 
a student for design in the real world? 
Yet they did, for the “real world” of 19th 


PARIS OPERA AT TURN OF CENTURY 


century French architecture was very 
different from today’s. To us, architec- 
ture means anything built, from a cot- 
tage to a town. But in France, / archi- 
tecture was the design of large public 
buildings, usually erected by the state 
New buildings were symbols of official 
ego, but also were intended as public dis- 
play. They were designed for a self-con- 
fident bourgeoisie convinced it had in- 
herited the earth. The decorations, the 
swags and massive vaults, the palatial 
baroque of the Beaux-Arts—all con- 
spired to suggest to those who used the 
buildings that, in Drexler’s words, “they 
were the reason for the Republic.” 

Beaux-Arts design was various. Its 
major works run from the quiet clas- 
sicism of Charles Percier’s arcades along 
the Rue de Rivoli—one of the stateliest 
parade grounds in the world—to the ex- 
uberance of Garnier’s Opéra. But there 
was always a concern (surprising as it 
must sound after the years of propagan- 
da) for functional clarity, and it shows 
in the superbly detailed drawings that 
make up the show at MOMA 

Ritual Movement. The plan ruled: 
processional axes, broken by sudden 
revelations of mass and space. The pub- 
lic, pronounced one Beaux-Arts profes- 
sor, “need never ask the way in a good 
plan.” Ideally, one was carried forward 
by the logic of the plan as, at a play, 
one was swept along by the plot. The 
buildings were meant to unfold. This 
feeling for ritual movement, the prom- 
enade, would almost disappear from ar- 
chitecture in the 20th century; and yet 
it was functional. Garnier was one of 
the last to recognize that fantasy and 
ceremonial had valid roles in secular ar- 
chitecture. People did not just go to the 
opera to see performance; they went to 
enjoy a ritual called “going to the op- 
era.” In the Paris Opéra, Garnier en- 
shrined that ritual. “How large should 
the foyer be?” he enquired in a book, 
Le Thédtre, written four years before the 
Opéra opened in 1875. “To answer this 
question we must study how people 
promenade * What person, trapped 
in our landscape of grids, would not feel 
a secret nostalgia at those considerate 
words? Robert Hughes 
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“You can't judge this wine 
by looking at the bottle.” 
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“Too many people judge wine by its label. That’s unfortunate?’ 


“Because they'll never experience the delight An amazing achievement. A wine that must 
I felt when I tasted the superb Chenin Blanc be sampled to be believed. 
recently introduced by Ernest and Julio Gallo. “T recommend you purchase Ernest & Julio 
“Ernest & Julio Gallo have succeeded in Gallo’s Chenin Blanc. Don’t pause to brood 
greatly enhancing the fragrance, taste and over the label. Take it home. 


character of the marvelous Chenin Blanc grape. Chill it. Taste it. Splendid!” RG Ustiwer 


Ernest & Julio Gallo vinted, cellared and bottled this fine California wine in Modesto, California | 
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INSETS: BISHOPS LAMY & MACHEBEUF AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF SANTA FE, CIRCA 1860 


The Original 


LAMY OF SANTA FE 

by PAUL HORGAN 

523 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$15. 


Half a century ago, Willa Cather 
gave American literature a_ classic, 
Death Comes for the Archbishop. Only 
Cather’s art kept her protagonists cred- 
ible: there are few greater incongruities 
than French Catholic missionaries set 
down in the deserts of the Southwest. 

Yet the priests were based in fact 
The archbishop of the title, whom Cath- 
er called Jean Marie Latour, was the 
quixotic Jean Baptiste Lamy, first Bish- 
op of Santa Fe. His affable Sancho 
Panza, Joseph Vaillant in the novel, was 
Joseph Machebeuf, later Bishop of Den- 
ver. After decades of research, Paul Hor- 
gan, novelist and Pulitzer-prizewinning 
historian (Great River), has attempted 
to separate the fictive from the actual 
His triumph is due as much to a sense 
of place as to discernment of character. 
In his account, the shimmering, arid pla- 
teaus and the indomitable Gallic spirit 
are as palpable as they were in the novel 
—and as compelling. 

“There is properly no history,” wrote 
Emerson, “only biography.” To recon- 
struct the New Mexican frontier of the 
1860s, Horgan concentrates on Lamy 
In the novel, the bishop experienced a 
constant inner joy: “He always awoke a 
young man ... One could breathe that 
lair] only on the bright edges of the 
world, on the great grass plains or the 
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sagebrush desert.” Horgan testifies to 
Lamy’s love of Western saddle life, but 
concedes a sadder truth: “If he had any 
capacity to express exalted feeling, he 
left no record of it.” 

Sull, if the cleric was taciturn, he 
was also a man of action. “Assure your 
salvation by your good deeds,” he coun- 
seled his flock, and his life was a suc- 
cession of such visible labors. When he 
came to Santa Fe, Lamy faced a dio- 
cese of 236,000 sq. mi.—larger than 
France. A mere dozen Mexican priests 
were in attendance, some of them livy- 
ing in open concubinage. The neglected 
adobe churches were crumbling into 
ruin before their eyes. 

Prairie King. To this lapsed society 
Lamy brought a civilizer’s temperament 
and a proconsul’s firm hand. He and 
Machebeuf had been reared during the 
reaction against anticlericalism that fol- 
lowed the French Revolution. Both wel- 
comed the metal authority accom pany- 
ing the westward reach of empire 
Though Lamy by no means condoned 
the military’s campaign of extermina- 
tion against the Apaches and Navajos, 
he viewed the tribesmen as murderous 
savages. When his own wagon train was 
attacked at an Arkansas River crossing 
in 1867, he and the caravan's military 
leader shared command in the kind of 
seven-hour battle beloved by Western 
film makers. Throughout, the bishop 
conscientiously joined in the rifle fire 

Indians were not Lamy’'s most for- 
midable opponents. He and Machebeuf 
had come to Santa Fe in the wake of 
the Mexican War, only a few years af- 





ter the U.S. Army. To the Mexicans of 
the new territory, the Frenchmen were 
simply invaders in different uniforms 
When Lamy suspended Padre Gallegos 
of Albuquerque for insubordination, the 
popular priest stood for election to the 
U.S, Congress. There he ceaselessly pil- 
loried his enemy. Padre Martinez, a pas- 
tor who ruled Taos like a prairie king, 
refused to be tithed by the new bishop 
After an agonized power struggle, Lamy 
excommunicated his adversary in 1857 
Martinez, recalcitrant to the end, gath- 
ered a loyal band of followers who stayed 
with him till he died. 

Horgan’s elegant, periodic prose, 
reminiscent of the 19th century histo- 
ries of Prescott and Parkman, is at its 
most eloquent during these confronta- 
tions of culture. Horgan views the rebel 
Martinez as a tragic figure, lost “in the 
ashes of the old consuming conflict, in 
the pathos of learned agonies spent in a 
footless cause.” The author also brings 
rich life to less dramatic episodes: his 
long, detailed accounts of the journeys 
over trackless desert and plateau devel- 
op a hypnotic rhythm of their own. Even 
minor ecclesiastical skirmishes are bril- 
liantly employed—Lamy’s exasperation 
with Vatican bureaucracy simultaneous- 
ly reveals his ego and his humility: “The 
Roman piano, piano does not suit the 
bishop of the Navajos.” 

The bishop was a formidable oppo- 
nent, but he was an astonishingly gentle 
proconsul who could intervene at St 
Vincent's Hospital to let a suffering Taos 
Indian return to his people, or journey to 
the bedside of a fever-stricken old wom- 
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an to feed her slices of roasted apple. His 
one personal indulgence was gardening 
he became Santa Fe’s Johnny Apple 
seed, importing shade trees, fruits and 
vegetables, which he shared with the en- 
tire countryside. He cultivated the arts 
as well: diocesan schools taught not only 
languages, history and mathematics but 
also music as a regular part of the cur 
riculum. He even sponsored material 
progress: when the railroad threatened 
to bypass Santa Fe, Lamy joined a group 
to raise capital for a spur 

When death finally did come for the 
archbishop in 1888, when he was 73 
Santa Fe—and Lamy _ himself—had 
changed. “Bishop Juan,” as his requi 
em Mass called him, was mourned by 
Indian, Mexican and Eastern American 
alike. “It was,” reports Horgan at the 
conclusion of this superb biography, “the 
end ofa fine day Mayo Mohs 





The Japes of Wrath 


NO LAUGHING MATTER: RATIONALE OF THE 
DIRTY JOKE, 2ND SERIES 

by G. LEGMAN 

992 pages. Breaking Point. $18. 


dog with a bucket of hot water who 
chased two people riding on a tandem 
bicycle? Do you know why Lucky Pierre 
is a sui generis joke in English-language 
humor, or why the gag whose punch- 
line is “Don’t make any waves” is one 
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of America's favorites? 
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“An ere event.’ 
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“Powerfully written, moving, sometimes 
lyrical ... it is certain to be one of the 
most important noo ot ia decade.” 
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Perhaps you may not get the 
message. But your plants 
know. Over-dry air can give 
your household plants the 
droops—give you the droops, 
too. If the air in your home 
does not contain sufficient 
moisture, you'll feel 
uncomfortable—look 
uncomfortable. Dry-air skin 
and dry-air stringy hair are just 
two of the signs. Feeling cold 
when the thermostat is set in 
the seventies is another sign. 
So is shrinking and cracking 
furniture. Or static shocks 
when you touch metal. 

But you don’t have to put up 
with the discomfort of over-dry 
air. An inexpensive 
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Herrmidifier unit attached to 
your heating system will solve 
your humidification problems. 
Puts the correct amount of 
moisture into the air in your 
home continuously and 
automatically. Maintains the 
right relative humidity to let 
you live in contained comfort— 
month after month—year after 
year. 

Learn how to keep from 
getting the droops. Write for 
free dry air test kit and 
information booklet on humid- 
ification. Herrmidifier Com- 
pany, Inc., 1810 Hempstead 
Road, Lancaster, PA 17601. 
Or call your nearest 
Herrmidifier dealer. 


NEW HORIZONS IN HUMIDIFICATION 














BOOKS 


never dared to consider, can be found 
in Gershon Legman’s obsessive—and 
useful—collection of sexual and scato- 
logical humor. The first 811-page vol- 
ume by the world’s leading scholar on 
the subject was published in 1968 (Grove 
Press). Bound in nursery-blue covers, the 
book is suitable for mixed company. Vol- 
ume II is clad in outhouse brown and 
concentrates on what Legman calls the 
“nasty nasties,” divided under the head- 
ings Homosexuality, Prostitution, Sex 
and Money, Disease and Disgust, Cas- 
tration, Dysphemism and Insults 

Libidinous Filth. Out of their lock- 
er-room context, where hidden anxieties 
and hostilities trip the giggle reflex, the 
jokes are not at all funny. Even to Leg- 
man they are shocking. “The book is 
full of material so disgusting that it will 
make any decent, clean, healthy person 
want to throw up,” he declares. Why 
then did he spend 41 years collecting 
and wriling the text that accompanies 
these Augean sweepings of the human 
psyche? Legman tells us that he began 
his harvest as a teen-ager in Scranton 
Pa., where he was born in 1918. “I got 
myself in the habit,” he recalls, “to top 
my own father, a notable teller of tales.” 
The psychoanalytically inclined may 
draw their own conclusions. But it is fair- 
ly clear that Legman enjoys a magnif- 
icent case of outraged moralism and is 
trying to housebreak his readers by rub- 
bing their noses in libidinous filth 

As editor of Neurotica, a daring lit- 
Ue Freudian quarterly of the late ‘40s. 
Legman published his polemical essays 
attacking violence in comic books. He 
was an early critic of censorship that al- 
lows children to watch dramatizations 
of murder and mayhem but prevents 
them from seeing people making love 
Lenny Bruce frequently goaded his 
nightclub audiences with the same point 
Legman, never one to be upstaged by a 
comic, now claims authorship of the slo- 
gan “Make Love Not War.” 

The Neurotica essays were later pub- 
lished together as Love and Death, which 
has had considerable influence on many 
social and literary critics, most notably 
Leslie Fiedler (Love and Death in the 
American Novel). But Legman is no ad- 
vocate of the so-called new freedom. The 
sex practiced in Last Tango in Paris re- 
volted him no less than the plastic hor- 
rors of Jaws 

Back in the early ‘50s, the U.S. Post 
Office found Love and Death obscene 
and refused to deliver mail to Legman’s 
Bronx home—a small, rundown cottage 
furnished ceiling to floor with books and 
cats. Shortly thereafter, he and his wife 
packed their belongings, including one 
of the world’s largest private collections 
of erotic and scatological literature. and 
moved to France. Since the death of his 
wife in 1966, he has remarried and fa- 
thered three children. The Legman 
home is on fifteen acres in Valbonne 

Legman has remained in Europe. 
with the exception of a misspent year 
teaching at the San Diego campus of the 
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Continental flies 
where the snow flies. 


We'll show you money- For information on Colorado Ski Packages, 
saving ski vacation packages send in the coupon, call Continental Airlines or your 
Including comfortable travel agent 
condominiums (with linens We've got packages youve got to ski to believe 
and fireplaces) convenient to = 
—*) the lifts, your lift tickets, air CONTINENTAL AIRLINES niga 
fare, and meeting service at the airport. And, you can P.O. Box 9000, Van Nuys, California 91406 
charge it all on the American Express Card 
Our short ski plan (5 days/4 nights) gives you Name 
flexibility, and you can leave home any day. Address 
Of course, you can stay longer, too c 
We've even got options like nursery facilities 
during the day, and non-skier activities, to boot 


ity 


Phone 


We really move our tail for you. 


CONTINENTAL AIRLINES @ 


The Proud Bird with the Golden Tail. 











It doesnt matter whether youre a man or a woman...an undergrad 
or a grad student...at a big university or a small college...a resident 
on campus or a commuter—you could earn BIG MONEY as one 
of our Campus Reps. Maybe even enough to pay most of your 
tuition and expenses! 


All you have to do is distribute our order cards, offering TIME, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, FORTUNE, and MONEY at special 


campus rates. 


You earn generous commissions and set your own hours. You 
invest no money. And we handle the billing and virtually all the 
paperwork. We even supply a kit that tells you how to make every 
working hour pay off! 


Get full details now. Write: Time Inc. College Bureau, Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. Please 


include your name, address, and telephone number. 


Genevieve 
Bujold 
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BOSCH’S GARDEN OF DELIGHTS 
Nasty nasties. 


University of California in 1964-65. His 
principal subject was folklore, but his fa- 
vorite activity seems to have been cre- 
ating the Legend of Gershon Legman 
“The kids would space out, disappear,’ 
he says. “I used to burn bonfires of pot 
in a living-room grate. The campus was 
rotten with drugs. At one stage, I got 
banned from speaking to the students 
because I ran two courses called Orgasm 
I and Orgasm II. They were about lit- 
erature. If it had been Violence I and 
Il, there would have been no problem.” 

Pocked Dignity. Legman’s revenge 
was Fake Revolt (1967), an overheated 
assault on the youth rebellion. “COOL,” 
he concluded, “is the new venereal dis- 
ease.” Despite such desert-prophet erup- 
tions, Legman’s scholarship continued 
The Limerick is a massive accumulation 
of the world’s most suggestive examples 
The Horn Book contains studies in erot- 
ic folklore. The Guilt of the Templars is 
about heresy and sexual perversion in 
the medieval order of the Knights Tem- 
plar. Ora genitalism is an elegantly writ- 
ten and anything but smutty study sub- 
tiled “Oral Techniques in Genital 
Excitation.” Legman is also an author- 
ity on origami, which is not a sexual 
technique but the gentle Japanese art 
of paper folding 

It is as the Diderot of the dirty joke 
that Legman will be best remembered 
although Rationale contains enough 
ravings against the inauthenticities of 
popular culture to earn him another title 
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Why the Continental Plaza 
Is big in Chicago. 






It looks bigger. It has a Town & Country Club. It bends over backward 
, for banquets. 


qd it is 
t 












So if you've 


In fact, sin 
added a 28-s 
dition, we're t 
big. Twice as 
Twice as exciting 


occasion, re 
ception or social 
gala for 10 or 1,000 
people, just call 
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It gives you violins with 
your chateaubriand. 
The crown jewel Con 
ort roo restaurants 
still the place for 
cuisine and wines served 
s the music of 
Franz Benteler’s 
Royal Strings. For 
ss leisurely dining, 
Shelsea Restaurant 
cup of tea. And for 
u can't beat the 



























It's big on hospitality. 


From doorman to 





And Hancock Center, Lake Mich 
igan, the smart shops of the Mag- 
nificent Mile are just outside the 
door. That's a big advantage in 
anybody's book 








> stay the nic 
bring the whole con- 
vention. After all, the 
Continental Plaza’s twice 
as much of a good thing 


It's in the shadow of 

the Hancock Building. 
North Mich 1 at Delaware 
943-7200 
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Partners in travel with United Airlines 
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All together in 

one great package. 

Everything you ; 

need for terrific 35mm pictures 

anywhere, anytime. 

Vivitar 250/SL 35mm SLR Camera 

with fast 50mm f1.8 Vivitar lens 

* Center-weighted averaging 
through-the-lens metering system. 

* Universal Thread Mount lenses for 
maximum interchangeability. 


* Your choice of black or chrome 
Styling at no extra charge. 





35mm SLR system for only ‘299° 





Vivitar 135mm f2.8 
Telephoto Lens 
* Alight, compact telephoto for 
portraits and sports action. 
* Superb computer-designed optics. 
Vivitar 2X Auto Tele Converter 
* Makes the normal 50mm lens a 
100mm, extends the 135mm to a 
270mm super telephoto. 
Vivitar 200 Automatic 
Electronic Flash 
* Up to 200+ flashes on one set 
of batteries. 
« Automatic from 2 to 10 feet 
Enduro Case 
* A tough, body hugging action 
case to take your entire 
System 35 wherever you go. 






The Revolutionary System 35 can change the way you take pictures. 
Ask us for a complete demonstration: 


Mish rel lo 


111 North State St. Camera Dept. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Phone: (312) ST1-1000 


You're never sticking 
your neck out wi 
q Litronix calculator 


“Being Count Dracula isn't as easy as you think 
Like always haVing to go outat allele @pavalemalciiclg 
having any lasting friends. And Velma gets nervous 


eR =t-lald 
i K calculator my 
thly. My “neck 


lVanian IRS leaves 
me to hunt for new 


every time I'm 


My only problem is the delicious Big Red Num 
bers on the display make me so hungry | lose con- 
trol. Late three calculators last week! 

I¥s a little embarrassing. but Litronix under 
Siclale am MalsvalimaclelelecMailaerl tl elem ielamelstem iti 
yea NCONDITIONALLY. no questions asked. no 
mat cl alelelelslalce cent 

it from me. Count Dracula counts on a 
Litr And you're never sticking your neck out 
With a Litronix calculator. The calculator with the 
Big Red Numbers 


litronix 


LITRONIX INC., 


19000 Homestead Rd.., Cupertino, CA 95014 
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The “magic” of Fairfield’s 
compounded interest 


The amount you put into your Fairfield Savings 
Individual Retirement Account every year multiplies 
by leaps and bounds, as is vividly shown by the 
table below. The ‘‘secret’—Fairfield’s nonstop com- 
pounded interest which adds extra dollars most 
generously to your retirement nest egg. 
The table below assumes that you will contribute 
the allowed maximum of $1,500 every year. 
TOTAL IN 
ACCUMU- ACCOUNT 

ANNUAL LATED AT 
RATE TERM INTEREST YEAR-END 


5.25% Wyears $ 5,208.80 $20,208.80 
15 years 12,524.40 35,024.40 
20 years 24,254.45 54,254.45 
25 years 41,714.24 79,214.24 


5.75 % 10 years 5,810.48 
15 years 14,115.66 
20 years 27,642.33 
25 years 48,115.47 


6.50% years 6,753.32 
15 years 16,667.15 


20 years 33,205.52 
25 years 58,888.50 


20,810.48 
36,615.66 
57,642.33 
85,615.47 


21,753.32 
39,167.15 
63,205.52 
96,388.50 


10 years 7,078.74 22,078.74 
15 years 17,564.10 40,064.10 
20 years 35,198.60 65,198.60 


25 years 62,824.04 100,324.04 


7; 50% 10 years 8,090.04 23,090.04 
15 years 20,404.07 42,904.07 
20 years 41,633.37 71,633.37 
25 years 75,789.36 113,289.36 


7.75% 10 years 8,439.17 
15 years 21,402.86 43,902.86 
20 years 43,940.33 73,940.33 
25 years 80,530.59 118,030.59 


6.75% 


23,439.17 
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can now build 
a retirement 
nest egg - with 


tax-deferred 
dollars 


“Retirement” is not the most popular word in our 
language. Young or old, it seems nobody likes to think 
too much about it. But the fact is that no one has yet 
been able to stop time. So that retirement day will be 
here sooner than you think, even if you're still in your 
twenties. 


What then? Well, for retirement starters, how would 
you like to get a check for $118,030.59? Not when you're 
65, but when you're only 5942! Even the most generous 
employer won't give it to you, but a Fairfield Individual 
Retirement Account (IRA) will. (See table on the left.) 


The IRA was established by the Employee Retirement 
Income Security Act of 1974, and Fairfield Savings will be 
glad to open one for you. Under this plan, the law 
allows you to set aside up to $1,500 of your earned 
income every year—provided you don’t have a pension 
or profit-sharing plan already. The sum is tax deductible 
and the interest your money earns in an IRA is not taxed 
until retirement, when you'll most likely be in a much 
lower tax bracket. And, as we've mentioned, you can 
start withdrawing your money (in lump sum or periodic 
payments) as early as age 592. 

But get all the details at Fairfield. See one of our 
savings counselors or give us a call. You've got everything 
to gain and nothing to lose but those retirement blues. 
Act today and you'll be able to retire in style when that 
day eventually comes. 


A Fairfield IRA—because Social Security is not enough. 


YOUR KEY TO HAPPIER LIVING 


AIRFIELD 
SAVINGS 


1601 Milwaukee Ave. Chicago, IIlinois 60647 HUmboidt 9-4800 


MEMBER FEOERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Malcolm Hereford was He turned his considerable he named them “COWS” 


an inventive and crusty old resources to creating drinks We heard of Malcolm's 
hedonist who made his for- to please all the senses. private “herd.” 
tune breeding bulls. He succeeded with a blend And found them to be a 
A stubborn man, he did of natural flavors and grain delicious and spirited new 
things to his liking,regardless. neutral spirits. breed of drink. 
He liked “strong drink.” Each is spirited. So, with Malcolm's bless- 






But not its taste. Each pleasant tasting. ing, we've turned them loose. 
Or its smell. J ; Each pleasing to the eye. Try them on-the-rocks or 
So, he did as only And each smooth and light — chilled. You'll discover one 


he would do. x | to the palate. bse for sure: : 
* ‘* Once done, and with the A Cow-on-the-rocks is not 
mail. Fifatieonoclastic twist of wit, abumsteer. 


GREEOR a 
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INTRODUCING. #« 
MALCOLM HEREFORD'S 
30 PROOF COWS. 


The Spirited New Breed of Drink. 











Shelter. 


America's construction industry is in the 
doldrums. Due in part to the short supply 
of money. The side effects of a slow- 
down in this critical industry are obvious; 
and so is the effect on the consumer, in 
both financial and human terms. 

But money for construction is still 
available from BankAmerica Corpora- 
tion through its subsidiaries. In 1974 we 
were the largest mortgage money lender 
in the country —despite the general 
shortage of loan funds. 

One of our subsidiary companies, 
and certainly the largest, is Bank of 
America. Mortgage money is available 
through our bank's 1,000 offices through- 
out California, including $200 million for 
home loans to the disadvantaged. And 
among our many other companies is BA 
Mortgage Company, Inc. and its divisions 
in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, 
Kansas City, Miami and Minneapolis. 


Each of our mortgage divisions has 
sufficient autonomy to function properly, 
profitably, and responsively to the well- 
being of its local area. But all are a part 
of the BankAmerica Corporate family 
whose policies and interests are inex- 
tricably tied to the well-being and growth 
of the total American economy. 

We feel we can help that economy 
by providing funds for the efficient pro- 
duction of the greatest number of hous- 
ing units in the shortest possible time, 
including the increasing need for mul- 
tiple dwelling units. 

No single financial organization, 
even one with the strength of our $60 
billion in resources, can make more 
than a modest impact on so large and 
complex a situation. 

But in all that we do we shall remain 
sensitive to the needs of every segment 
of our society. 


BANKAMERICA CORPORATION i 


Worldwide banking, mortgage banking, insurance, leasing, merchant 
banking, travelers cheques, data processing, consumer finance, and more 


What makes Canadian Club and VO. good, 
makes O.EC. better. 


Time is what makes 
good, better. 

lhat’s why every drop 
of O.F.C. Prime Canadian 
Whisky is aged for a full 
eight years. 

Canadian Club and V.O 
are aged only six years 
Check the labels 

But two years is more 
than just a difference you 
can read on a label. You 
Can taste itina glass 

So why settle for good, 
when there’s better? Enjoy 
Bottled-in-Canada O.F.C 


Canadian 


O.EC. 


ItS two years better. 





1 BRIG me 


Aged 8 years 





SOS proot, Schenley Distillers Go... NYQ@ 7975 





the Carrie Nation of kitsch. He is also 
the Joe McCarthy of heterosexuality 
who looks for gays under every bed, a 
man who professes to love woman but 
whose opinions reveal a lover of the Vic- 
torian idea of Woman, and a Jeremiah 
who sees the world ending in nuclear 
war or a fecal flood of pollution 

Throughout Rationale, Legman is 
concerned with a transcendent purity 
every bit as excessive and unattainable 
as the perfect body cleanliness of the de- 
odorant-happy culture he abhors. His 
views on the psychological roots of dirty 
jokes, while delivered with ingenuity, 
verve and color (Legman will always call 
a spade a goddam shovel), belong to the 
Freudian orthodoxy as laid down by the 
master in Jokes and Their Relation to 
the Unconscious (1905) 

Trying to be more Freudian than 
Sigmund, Legman plays many varia- 
tions on his single theme: smut springs 
from unconscious fears and rages and 
is usually directed by males against fe- 
males. His illustrations on the war be- 
tween the sexes range from the earliest 
skirmishes to a cocktail-party confron- 
tation: a beautiful woman propositions 
a man. “My place or yours?” he asks. 
“If it's going to be such a hassle for you.” 
she replies, “forget it 

Rationale of the Dirty Joke is an un- 
deniable presence. a work of majestic 
ego that was weathered by new attitudes 
and ideas long before completion. In the 
future, it will be plundered. measured 
and thumbed through for titillation. But 
the book will remain impervious in all 
its pocked dignity, authenticity and em- 
battled romanticism R.Z. Sheppard 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1—Ragtime, Doctorow (1 last week) 
2—Curtain, Christie (2) 
3—Looking for Mr. Goodbar, 
Rossner (3) 
4—Humboldt's Gift, Bellow (5 
5—Shogun, Clavell (4) 
6—The Eagle Has Landed, 
Higgins (6) 
7—The Moneychangers, Hailey (8) 
8—The Greek Treasure, Stone (7 
9—Cockpit, Kosinski (10) 
10—Circus, Maclean (9) 


NONFICTION 


1—Sylvia Porter's Money Book, 


Porter (1 
2—Power!, Korda (4 
3—Winning Through Intimidation, 
Ringer (2) 
4—Bring On the Empty Horses, 
Niven (7) 
5—TM: Discovering Inner En 
and Overcoming Stress, 
Bloomfield, Cain & Joffe (3 
6—Money, Galbraith (5 
7—Total Fitness, Morehouse & 
Gross (6) 
8—The Save-Your-life Diet, 
Reuben 
9—The Relaxation Response, 
Benson 
10—The Great Railway Bazaar, 
Theroux (8) 
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“I'D RATHER TUNE A YAMAHA: 


—Francis Mehatfey. PT.G., Claremont, Calitornia 


When you ask most any tuner about pianos. 
I'll bet like me he says he enjoys working on a 
Yamaha best 

They don't need hours and hours of tinkering 
and regulation to make ‘em sound right 

When you work on a Yamaha you can see 
they use the finest materials, no matter what the 
cost. Like the pick of the finest Sitka spruce for 
the soundboards. 

“Yamaha's scale designs are the best. too 
They sound mellow without being mushy, and 
bnght without being harsh 

And when you're talking about modern 
piano design, Yamaha is the leader. They've got 


a great research department that’s constantly 
experimenting, redesigning, and improving their 
instruments, 

The exclusive Yamaha Service Bond provides 
that every new Yamaha piano gets a complete 
regulation by a professional plus two free 
tunings. 

‘No wonder Yamaha produces the best 
instrument you can buy today for the money 


“tx, @ YAMAHA 


better piano to be 
made, Yamaha will 
Box 6600, Buena Park, CA 90620 


make it. 





Sgt. Joe Wambaugh wrote 3 
bestsellers about cops. 

Only ex-Sgt. Wambaugh could 
have written this one. 


Retired from the Los Angeles Police Department, Joseph 
Wambaugbh is finally free to tell what being a cop is really 
like—the on-duty battles with psychopaths, killers, and 
departmental bureaucrats; and the off-duty ‘‘choir practice” 
involving liquor, sex, and more dangerous pastimes. 

Darkly funny, often shocking—and always real 
—THE CHOIRBOYS is the most compelling 
and controversial novel yet by the author of 
The New Centurions, The Blue Knight, and 


Choi un 


JOS 
WAMBAUGH 
















A Literary Guild Alternate 
$8.95 at bookstores 


detacorte press 
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Meet some leading World Book Kids. 


Most people think of World Book 
as an encyclopedia for young 
people. 

Well, World Book is used by 
some very important grown-ups, 
as well. 

These very important people 
use it, just to mention a few. 

But then, World Book is owned 
by more people than any other 
encyclopedia in the world. It’s 
easy to understand, easy to use, 
and interesting enough to keep 
your attention. In other words, 
it’s everything a modern family 
encyclopedia should be. 


So call your World Book 
representative listed in the Yellow 
Pages. And set up an appointment 
in your home at your convenience 
(with no obligation, of course). 

And remember, you don't have 
to be a kid to be a World Book Kid. 
Order before November 24, and 

we'll include, delivered free, a 
matched volume of Alistair Cooke's 
AMERICA in Renaissance 
binding ($14.95 thereafter)? It’s a 
warm, witty, and wise look at the 
American Saga, one that you'll 
enjoy for years to come. 


*The 22-volume World Book in 
Renaissance binding costs just 
$309 (plus tax), delivered. 





America offer 

expires November 24, 1975. 
So call your World Book 
representative. We're in the 
Yellow Pages. 


yaow Dap 
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t 


OS. d 
Wernher von Braun Roger Staubach 


World Book.The Used Encyclopedia. 











DEWAR’S. PROFTLES 


(Pronounced Do-ers “White Label’) 





EUGENE FODOL 
Go wpe i 
HOME: Turkey Creek, Colorado 

AGE: 24 

PROFESSION: Concert violinist 

HOBBIBS: Scuba diving, horseback riding, 
jogging, skiing. 

MOST MEMORABLE BOOK: Melville’s 
‘Moby Dick’ 

LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: The first violinist 
from the Western world to win the International 
Tchaikovsky Competition in Moscow, probably 
the world’s most prestigious musical contest. 
QUOTE: “Concentrated preparation for 
musical performances should be tempered with 
physical conditioning.” 





PROFILE: Enthusiastic and hard-working. His Authentic. There are more than a thousand ways 
informality and love of the outdoors combined to blend whiskies in Scotland, but few are authentic enough 


for Dewar's “White Label."' The quality standards estab- 
lished in 1846 have never varied. Into each drop go only 
the finest whiskies from the Highlands, the Lowlands, the 


SCOTCH: Dewar's “White Label "e Hebrides. Dewar’s never varies. 


with his technical virtuosity make him a fresh 
and appealing figure in the musical world. 





TV service technicians 
name Zenith for the two things 
you want most in color TV. 


I. Best Picture. 


In a recent nationwide survey of independent 
TV service technicians, Zenith was named, 
more than any other brand, as the color TV 
with the best picture. 







Question: In genera! 
of the color TV brands 
you are familiar with 
which one would you 
say has the best overall 
picture? 


Answers: 









PERRET 


: About Equal 
= Don't Know 





Note: Answers total over 100% 
due to multiple responses. 


TI. Fewest Repairs. 


In the same survey, the service technicians 
named Zenith as the color TV needing the 
west repairs. By more than 2-to-1 over 
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SS next brand. 2 
Question: In general 
of the color TV brands 3 
you are familiar with ; 
which one would you 
6 say requires the few 
> est repairs? 3 
=" Answers: Y 
oS Zenith......... & 
" Brand A........- i 
' Ny ~ MEDAO Co sncccwees $ 
. Brand D........++- 
We're proud of our record of building dependable, quality Srihd Besse ceeck 
products. But if it should ever happen that a Zenith product Greil lsisc osiascse 
doesn't live up to your expectations —or if you want details of Brand F......60 
the service technicians’ survey —write to the Vice President, Brand E.......... 
Consumer Affairs, Zenith Radio Corporation, 1900 N. Austin aig . reeeeeeees 
. FANG FW... eee eee 
Avenue, Chicago, IL 60639. Other! Brands 
The Bordeaux, Country French style, with beautiful simulated wood finish and About Equal. . 
genuine wood veneer top. Model SG2569P. Simulated TV picture Don't Know......- 
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